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THE PEWTER AGE 


HEN, in 1750, Ebenezer Coffin, 
of ‘‘The Crown and Bee- 
hive,’’ Cornhill, Boston, im- 


ported fifteen barrels of 
pewter dishes, he did not foresee that a 
day would come when these plates and 
platters, porringers and drinking-cups, 
would be worth as many dollars as they 
were then worth shillings. Ebenezer 
Coffin thought little about the matter, 
except to plan to rid himself of the fif- 
teen barrels; and to this end he composed 
a long advertisement that appeared next 
month in The Post Boy, in which his 
wares were offered ‘‘very Cheap for Cash 
or Short Credit.”’ 

Cornhill in those days was full of piec- 
turesque signs, and none was more so 
than the said Coffin’s. A green beehive 
suggested the industry of the shop- 
keeper, and a huge gilded crown pro- 
claimed the fact that he was a loyal sub- 
ject of his Majesty, King George II. 
Opposite was ‘“‘The Basket of Lemons,”’ 
and a few doors below, ‘‘The Blue 
Glove,’’ where, contrary to expectation, 
“Kine Molasses in all its Original 
Purity’’ was sold. 

Strange combinations were found 
within these colonial salesrooms. Har- 
bottle Dorr, at ‘‘The Sheaf of Wheat,’’ 
dealt in pewter spoons and Manchester 
ruffles; Increase Paddock, at ‘‘The 


Golden Cock,’’ in snuff-boxes and India 
china; while Desire Todd and Elizabeth 
Pureell furnished their patrons with 
quill pens and London bonnets, ‘‘like- 
wise Bohea Tea (with gossip) each day 
at Four.’’ 

Women were merchants in the old 
Cornhill days. Mary Jackson, at the 
sign of ‘‘The Tankard,’’ had at one time 
the largest pewtering establishment in 
Boston, and was famous for her por- 
ringers. She also supplied her fellow- 
molders with French and English 
models. While many of the dishes used 
by the colonists were imported, quanti- 
ties were made in this country, as the 
old advertisements testify. There were 
three grades of this metal: common or 
ley, consisting of four parts tin and one 
part lead; trifle, with eighty-three parts 
tin and seventeen parts antimony; and 
plate pewter, having one hundred parts 
tin, eight parts antimony, two parts bis- 
muth, and two parts copper. These were 
the standard formulas, but they were 
varied as a harder or softer composition 
was desired. Lead was added to such 
an extent by some of the English mak- 
ers that a law was passed restricting the 
per cent of this alloy. 

Pewter played a prominent part in 
colonial households. In many homes it 
was the only tableware, and there was 
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OLD ENGLISH TEAPOT 
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they had lost their’ graceful ‘shapes, and 
resembled closely the common tin ones 
seen to-day in New England farm-houses. 
The pewter age was ended. 

Then came long years of neglect. 
Gradually the once precious articles 
were banished to the garret or igno- 
miniously sold to peddlers, together 
with rags and old rubber. Junk-shops 
claimed many charming pieces, and 
scores of quaint designs were ruthlessly 
melted for the sake of the lead. 

But time has again turned the scales 
in favor of the old dishes, and they now 
come forth in triumph—a little bent 
perhaps, and black with dust, but 
fascinating to the collector. 

The study of this colonial metal is a 
delightful one, the hall-marks alone 
offering a wide field. As a hobby, pew- 
ter-collecting has few equals. Not only 
are the old pieces interesting as repre- 
senting manners and customs of another 
century, but the shapes are invariably 
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THE MASSING OF PEWTER—MUGS AND TEAPOTS 


good and exceedingly decorative. Then 
pewter-hunting is second only to ‘‘china- 
hunting’’ in unique experiences. What 
characters and places are conjured up by 
the old plates and platters,—hours spent 
in New England attics; long drives 
through picturesque villages, with no 
reward, perhaps, save a broken candle- 
stick or a bottomless teapot! What 
hosts of memories surround every arti- 
cle, making a collection a never-ending 
source of pleasure and amusement. 

All gray metal is not pewter. Britan- 
nia and early American plate are 


sometimes bought by the unwary, par- 
ticularly at auctions, where every lead- 
colored substance, including block tin, 
masquerades as genuine old pewter. 
These pretenders are attractive enough 
to be judged on their own merits, and do 
not need to pose as something else to 


find admirers. Britannia at the time of 
its invention was considered a great im- 
provement on pewter, and the plated 
ware was another step in the evolution 
of table metals. Britannia is a compar- 
atively hard composition, and should 
never mislead the collector, while the 
ornate shapes of the American plate are 
widely different from the strong, simple 
designs of the colonial period. 
Britannia, as a rule, is less interest- 
ing than pewter, though it is sometimes 
found in lovely shapes, like the tea-set 
here illustrated. The handles are ebony, 
the edges are finished with a narrow 
beading, and the chasing in oak leaves 
is exquisitely worked out. This set has 


an aristocrat. Its plebeian cousin, also 
reproduced, is the most common of all 
Britannia articles. It dwells particu- 
larly in farm-houses, where it is proudly 
shown as ‘‘grandmother’s old pewter.”’ 
The platter in this picture is a fine piece. 
It is fifteen inches in diameter, and has 
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WHALE OIL LAMPS 


the mark of the rose and the crown. 
The whale-oil lamp is also a good bit; 
and this brings one to a branch of pew- 
ter-hunting comparatively unknown. 
A chapter might be written on the old 
lamps alone. First, after candles, the 


whale-oil, then the fluid, next the astral, 
and so on down to modern days and 


modern lamps. Two of these primitive 
lighting arrangements here illustrated 
need only the oil to be in burning order, 
having still the old wicks. 





EARLY AMERICAN PLATE 


Porringers are perhaps the most 
attractive things in a collection, they 
belong so completely to another day and 
generation. The soft luster of some of 
these quaint little dishes is not equaled 
by anything else in pewter. And this 
suggests a point worthy of notice in the 
study of colonial metals, and that is 
color. Two pieces are seldom of the same 
tone. Teapots found under the eaves, 
platters that served to carry corn meal 
to the chickens have a leaden aspect, 
relieved by black spots, and firmly defy 
all amateur scouring. Then if they are 
sent to a metal worker and go through 
a ‘‘buffing’’ process, they return looking 
like new tin, with a hard brilliancy that 
only added years can subdue. On the 
other hand, the carefully treasured 
pieces show a beautiful mellow sheen, 
and need not fear the proximity of old 
silver or Sheffield plate. 

Pewter-collecting is a gentle madness, 
for which more pewter is the only cure. 
This feeling is heightened by the fact 
that it is only in masses that pewter has 
any decorative quality. Herein lies the 
chief difference between it and the other 
metals. A good piece of copper or brass 
will instantly adapt itself to an artistic 
room, providing the color scheme be in 
harmony with the tones of the metal; 
but one pewter article, no matter how 
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fine, will throw out of line a lot of other 
equally desirable things, and at the same 
time have no particular effectiveness of 
its own. It makes such rigid demands 
that itis not destined to be very popular, 
for which pewter-lovers are duly grateful. 

Narrow shelves lined with plates and 
platters form the only consistent back- 
ground for tankards, porringers, flagons, 
and candle-cups. China and pewter do 
not combine well. The dull gray is not 


on friendly terms with blue, and while 


it is more harmonious with green, pink, 
and mulberry, it loses rather than gains 
by being placed near its china contem- 
poraries. 

The surroundings of these metal 
dishes should be carefully thought out. 
It is not absolutely essential to build the 
room for the collection, but it is well to 
give the subject consideration. With a 
true colonial setting the old pewter has 
great possibilities. 

VIRGINIA H. ROBIE. 
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dwelling-house, the architec- 

ture of which belongs to the 

‘romantic school,’’? pure and 
simple. It is made up of Dutch and 
English farm-house motives. The pro- 
jecting eaves, the dormers in the roof, 
and the roof itself are derived from no 
less an authority than the autocratic 
burghers of New Amsterdam, whose 
very severity now, after a lapse of two 
centuries, becomes picturesque in our 
eyes. All their hardships and meager- 
ness being long since obliterated and 
forgotten, there remains to be discovered 
only a delicious sense of home and peace 
about the steep Dutch gables and frown- 
ing eaves that have no apparent support, 
assisted as we are by such undeniable 
advantages as modern appliances for 
comfort—our furnaces, for instance, and 
parquet floors, which are smooth, level, 
and rigid. Lest we live too much in 
evidencee—too much ‘‘in the street,’’ as 
some exaggerators put it—we find a 
court, terrace, an English garden, or 
whatever else it happens to resemble, a 
growing necessity in suburban localities, 
and sometimes in the open country. 
The agencies of an English garden were 
therefore called upon to secure this pri- 


“ P aratingsione, is a modern 


vacy at ‘‘Princessgate.’’ Placing the 
front door so that it opens directly upon 
this inclosure at the side necessitated, 
of course, a house that does not face the 
street upon which its lot is supposed 
to be situated. But the arrangement 
affords the better privacy, a more gener- 
ous space about the entrance, and height- 
ens the illusion of great age and romance, 
as it was a favorite method with both our 
Dutch and English ancestors. To please 
some unreasonable client, the architect 
might have spoiled the whole by 
attempting to compromise the English 
garden with some sort of an American 
piazza; but luckily the architect was not 
compelled to do anything so foolish, as 
he was building ‘‘Princessgate’’ for 
himself, from time to time, as he could; 
and though it is still unfinished, he has 
contrived to maintain his workshop in 
what will be upon completion of the 
house its dining-room. The bay win- 
dow in this room has received so much 
attention and flattery from visitors that 
it is quite a wonder its head is not 
turned. The English and Dutch home 
feelings are again fused into one. In 
olden times, that immaculately clean, 
white effect observed about their win- 
dows (it shows very well in‘ the pho- 
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but rarely architects. The artist will 
tell you that the moment the T square 
comes into use, in walks cold mathe- 
matics, and sentiment is relegated to 
chance combinations of more or less 
gracious figures. There is a common 
idea with most people that architecture 
and mathematics are closely associated. 
A very advanced mathematician who 
was extremely pleased with ‘‘Princess- 
gate’ imagined that there had _ been 
nice computations made in the prepara- 
tion of its plans. If the reader will 
believe it, there were no more mathe- 
maties used in drawing the plans for 
‘*Princessgate’’ than a clerk behind the 
counter in an ordinary dry-goods store 
uses in selling muslin by the yard and 
in making change. The keynote of its 
art—yes, and of all art—is charity-—that 
great, broad charity, which, we are told, 
is greater than all other virtues. Now, 
the idea is to induce God’s sunshine to 
be as charitable to us mentally as it is 
physically. We should stop it down 
when it is too glaring, reflect it through 
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in existence but two years, has many per- 
sonal associations. In the recessed win- 
dows of the drawing-room—the finished 
walls are about twenty-one inches 
thick—various young and impression- 
able maidens have planned the air-cas- 
tles that the possibilities of the room 
suggested to their minds. And older 
people than they, who have appeared to 
derive as much satisfaction from the 
same lines and proportions, prove that 
daily contact with the all-absorbing 
problems of American expediency and 
riches does not entirely extinguish a far 
worthier ideal that merits much more 
thought and solicitude than is commonly 
bestowed upon it, because it can do more 
for us in the end—because it is the next 
best place to heaven. And that is an 
ideal home. I have seen what I have 
taken to be men of unimpeachable, hard 
business training and cold practicality 
relax their habitual severity enough to 
sit down upon a long settle that stands 
before the chimney-piece at ‘‘Princess- 
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PRINCESSGATE—GABLE AND DORMERS 


gate’ for hours together, just to watch 


the wood burn. Of course, this is 
an exceptionally diverting occupation. 
And they gradually became so roman- 
tic, so sentimental, as would positively 
alarm any one except their nearest 
acquaintances. 

In this house was written ‘‘Miss Polly 
Fairfax,’’ the weird glow of an Octo- 
ber sunset filling the interior with such 
fantastic tone effects as to suggest the 
vision of the Chateau of Chenonceau, 
and the interview with the Duke of 
Anjou. Again, the scene in the library 
of the Fairfax house: It is twilight; 
before the blazing logs on the hearth 
stands the slight but magnetic figure of 
Serena, without a thought or an idea in 
the inconsequent head that several mil- 
lions of dollars are waiting to know what 
she will do with them. But all of this is 
unwarrantable digression from the sub- 
ject. To return to architecture—Prin- 


cessgate, the house plan; it is the 
simplest arrangement imaginable. The 
stairway is inclosed, permitting the two 
principal stories to be completely sepa- 
rated at pleasure, and this without sac- 
rificing the stair landings or dwarfing 
the importance of the staircase, except 
that the stair well-hole is eliminated 
to utilize that usually lost space in the 
rooms. The space admits of four good 
bedrooms and bath, ete., on the second 
floor, with a servants’ room and open 
attic on the third. Here is a dwelling, 
then, where yon may “‘play at keeping 
house.’’ And although I believe that 
all the girls who liked housework are 
dead, a younger generation may again 
take to it kindly when it is discovered 
to be possible to convert what used to 
be a drudgery into a huge game of 
dolls, only in a grown-up people’s 
doll’s house. 
J. W. DOW. 
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PLANTS FROM SEED 


for nothing in this world, not even ex- 
perience. 

Twenty-five cents per package, or fif- 
teen cents for the half-size packets, is 
not too much for choice seeds, and nov- 
elties are apt to run much higher. In 
purchasing, I always select those varie- 
ties the florists recommend as their 
finest mixed—unless some special color 
or shade is desired—and the highest 
priced, feeling then that I have done my 
best in that direction, knowing full well 
that by no legerdemain of gardening can 
I transform the fruit of inferior seed 
into something rare and fine. 

Among the desirable plants which 
may be raised from seed are those which 
must be started in boxes in the house, 
owing to their fineness and the tender- 
ness of the little seedlings, as the 
primula, begonias, calceolarias, cine- 
rarias, gloxinias, ete.; and the coarser- 
seeded, more rugged geranium of vari- 
ety, carnations, roses, lantanas, etc., 
which may be started either in house 
or hotbed; though briefly it may be 
stated that any seed too fine to cover 
with more than a dusting of soil must 
be started in the house, while seed that 
may be covered an eighth of an inch or 
more may, with care, be consigned to 
the hotbed. 

The second essential for growing 
plants from seéd isa place to put them— 
that is, earth and a proper receptacle. 
Finely sifted woods earth, with a little 
fine sand, supplies the first, and shallow 
boxes—or flats, as they are called by 
florists—the second. The shallow cigar- 
boxes are excellent, or the tall ones may 
be sawed apart, making two, nailing on 
the cover for the extra bottom. I find 
these small flats ample for the half-size 
packets of seeds, and much more con- 
venient to care for than the larger size. 
Several holes should be drilled in the 
bottom for drainage, and a piece of glass 
or crockery placed over each, to pre- 
vent the earth from sifting through and 
stopping the drainage. 
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Fill the box nearly full of the fine 
soil, pressing it down gently and evenly ; 
a piece of wood of a convenient size, as 
long as the width of the inside of box, 
and three inches wide, with a handle—a 
spool, for instance, glued to the center— 
will be found a very convenient tool, 
and may be laid aside with the flats, and 
so be ready for another season. 

Dust such fine seeds as begonias, 
cinerarias, ete., evenly over the sur- 
face; press gently into the soil with the 
board; place flat in a tray of water—a 
pie-tin will do—until the water pene- 
trates the bottom of the box and soil, and 
the earth is saturated but not overflowed. 
Drain the surplus moisture by tipping 
the box into a corner. When the water 
no longer runs from it, place where it is 
toremain. The most favorable location 
Ihave found for this stage of the work 
is a shelf over and behind a coal stove or 
radiator. The heat rising against the 
bottom of the shelf gives the bottom 
heat, so desirable in germinating seed. 
Place panes of glass over the boxes, and 
a sheet of white paper over the glass, 
partly to exclude light. Watch closely 
that they are neither too dry nor too wet. 
If large drops of moisture gather on ‘the 
inside of the glass, it is too wet, and the 
glass should be partially removed until 
the extra moisture has evaporated. If 
they seem to dry too rapidly, place some 
protection between them and the stove, 
allowing the heat to reach only the bot- 
tom of the boxes. If from any circum- 
stance the surface has been allowed to 
dry out, it may be sprinkled carefully 
with a Seolay sprinkle; or if one does 
not possess that almost indispensable 
adjunct to plant culture, a broom-brush 
may be dipped into water and shaken 
lightly over the box. Never pour water 
upon it. 

Should, however, the box have dried 
from the bottom up, it may be watered 
as at first, by setting in a pan of water, 
being careful not to let the water rise 
above the surface of the soil. 

Too little moisture dries the tender 
sprouts as the seeds germinate; too much 
causes them to decay or damp off, this 


latter condition being caused by the pres- 
ence of a fungus, which appears in the 
form of a green moss or fine, hair-like 
threads, which spreads over the ground, 
choking the tiny seedlings and causing 
what is called damping off. The remedy 
is fresh air, and seraping the surface of 
the soil with a pin as much as 1s pos- 
sible without disturbing the plants. 

The prevention—or as near an ap- 
proach to one as I know—is to sift a lit- 
tle fine, pure white sand to the depth of 
an eighth or quarter of an inch on the 
surface of the soil before sowing the 
seed, as these fungoids rarely appear on 
sand, though kept quite wet. Seed sown 
on top of the ground should not be ex- 
posed to the light until the seed leaves 
appear, as they are very prone to turn 
their toes up in the air, and the dry air 
quickly causes the tiny rootlets to perish. 
Even after the seed-leaf appears, it will 
often be necessary to persuade them to 
grow in the right direction by making a 
tiny hole beside them with the point of 
a pencil, tipping the roots into it, and 
pressing the soil around them with the 
rubber end of the pencil. 

When the seed will bear a slight cover- 
ing, I find it is an excellent plan to sow 
as above, and after wetting thoroughly, 
to sift over sufficient fine sand just to 
cover the seeds. Sand may also be 
sifted over seed that has sprouted, but it 
must be very lightly and carefully done. 
After the seed-leaves have developed, 
bring gradually to the light and sun- 
shine. An east window will afford suffi- 
cient sunshine until two or more leaves 
appear. If it is necessary to place them 
in a south window, a width of cheese- 
cloth stretched across the glass will ma- 
terially temper the light. 

When the plants are large enough to 
handle, prick out into other flats of sim- 
ilar soil, setting them two inches apart. 
When the leaves touch, pot off into two- 
inch pots, and plunge into a box of wet 
sand, and set ina sunny or shady win- 
dow, as the plants may require—sunny 
for geraniums, lantanas, heliotropes, 
ete.; shady for cinerarias, cyclamen, 
primroses, ete. As the pots fill with 
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ete., less care is necessary, though they 
must be in no way neglected. Plant in 
rows an inch apart, an inch apart in the 
row, laying them on the surface and 
pressing into the soil from one-eighth to 
a quarter of an inch, according to size of 
seed. Their subsequent treatment is the 
same as for other seeds. 

Each flat should be distinctly labeled 
with the name, number, or quantity of 
seed, and the date of sowing. 

The early spring or latter part of win- 
ter is the most favorable time for sowing 
seed in the house, for the reason thata 
fairly uniform temperature is maintained, 
Later, as the days grow warmer through 
the middle of the day, fires are apt to 
be neglected and burn low, doors are 
allowed to swing open more or less, and 
the young seedlings become chilled and 
growth is checked, if not entirely sus- 
pended. Also, the many duties and 
attractions of the first warm days are 
liable to cause forgetfulness and neglect 
that may prove fatal. So that with a few 
exceptions—as the cinerarias, which 
should be started in August—it is better 
to start seed the last of February or early 
in March. IDA D. BENNETT. 





IN THE UNITED STATES* 
first wound wisp, and the interstices of 
familiar nests the strength of inter- 
weaving. 

The materials at hand necessarily 
limit the kinds of basketry produced, 
but whatever the quality there are 
certain methods of manipulation that 
are essentially fundamental. Of these, 
“‘twining’’ is the most elementary, 
‘“‘eoiling’’ a development, and ‘‘imbrica- 
tion’’ the culmination of the art. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Mexico 
to Alaska, these methods as fundamental 
ean be clearly traced, the variety of the 
forms created by them being dependent 
upon tribal habits and environment. 

The whole area of the United States 
contains altogether about fifty-eight dis- 
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CHOCTAW BASKETS OF CANE. 


tinct stocks of Indians, the greater part 
of whom are now clustered along the 
Pacific coast, or in reservations beyond 
the Mississippi. 

Fragmentary portions of these stocks 
are scattered through the Atlantic coast 
states, but their number is inconsider- 
able, and it is principally by their art in 
basketry that they are known. 

The records of the first discoverers of 
this continent prove beyond questioning 
that the eastern coast states were then 
inhabited by numerous and powerful 
tribes of Indians, chiefly of the Algon- 
quinian and Iroquoian stocks, who were, 
many of them, well advanced in the arts 
of living. 

The principal monuments of these arts 
have been found in burial mounds and 
about ancient village sites, charring or 
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the presence of copper or salt fortunately 
preserving specimens of the more per- 
ishable textile manufactures. 

Skins and birch-bark, stone and shell, 
among these eastern tribes fulfilled 
many of the uses to which basketry was 
put by the other aborigines; but rough 
osiery was commonly manufactured by 
them all, and impressions on pottery and 
the minuteness of ancient records give 
an abundance of data by which to judge 
of their proficiency. 

In the finer varieties of weaving, the 
New England tribes used roots and sweet 
grass, and to-day, at Bar Harbor and 
other northern coast resorts, can be ob- 
tained aniline-tinged evolutions of the 
aboriginal baskets. The grass is clev- 
erly interlaced, and twisted splints make 
a variety in their decoration; but the 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A MOKI PEA‘ 
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mark of the trade impulse is upon them 
all, and though often as baskets they 
are ingenious and beautiful, in them the 
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charm of the aboriginal maker is wholly 
wanting. 

The Indian inhabitants of the south- 
ern and gulf coast states were also mod- 
erately proficient in the art of basketry, 
the cane of their country giving it a dis- 
tinetive character. Usually it was of 
the simplest kind of interlacing, now 
known as ‘‘checker-board,’’ the differ- 
ence between the inside and the outside 
of the fillets of cane creating the design. 
Variety in this design was also made by 
irregularity in the weaving, by tinging 
the cane, or by winding certain fillets, 
before weaving, with bands of another 
color. Old specimens of this cane-weav- 
ing are very beautiful. 

Just here it is interesting to compare 
the baskets now made in South Carolina 
by the negroes of Fort Sumter. Instead 
of using cane and following the native 
types of basketry, they make a coiled bas- 
ket, illustrated here with the Choctaw bas- 
kets, distinctively African in its weave, 
and untouched by any Indian influence. 

The last remnants of Muskogean and 
Caddoan stocks of Indians to-day eke 
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out their scanty living by basketry. 
They still cling to the aboriginal shapes, 
and continue to perpetuate the same 
lack of skill shown in their earliest 
known efforts. The little heart-shaped 
baskets exposed for sale in Mobile, New 
Orleans, and other southern cities show 
a clumsy joining of the handles, but 
where specimens can be obtained un- 
touched by the vicious aniline dyes, their 
lovely natural colors make up for this 
deficiency. 

The earliest explorers found these 
tribes using baskets and mats of cane; 
but the discovery on Anse Island, 
Louisiana, just above the salt, of a frag- 
ment of woven cane fourteen feet below 
the surface of the island, and two feet 
below the deposited remains of a fossil 
elephant, opens a vista into the antiquity 
of the occupation of the country and of 
its basketry that is impressiv: 

The prevalence of the heart shape in 
the cane baskets of this region is a 
charming example of Indian symbolism. 
In their ceremonials baskets were used 


to hold gifts, and their shape indicated 
the’ feeling from which 


the offering 
emanated. This is the Indian explana- 
tion of the meaning of the shape, but it 
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is interesting to connect it with the real- 
ization of animal forms, so strongly 
marked in the art remains of the mound- 
builders of the middle Mississippi Val- 
ley, for it may be some lingering mark 
of their influence. They represented 
living forms in a very wonderful way 
for savages, and though they left only 
art remains to tell their story, it is one 
of thrilling interest. 

With them the art of pottery had 
reached a very high stage, but there is 
evidence in it, and in the few fragments 
that have survived the ages, that in tex- 
tile manufactures they were not so well 
advanced. Impressions on their pottery 
prove the existence of basketry used as 
molds, and a knowledge of other abo- 
rigines makes it reasonable to argue the 
same general uses of basketry in their 
living. 

Between the art remains of the mid- 
dle Mississippi Valley and of the inhab- 
itants of the upper Mississippi there 
seems to be no connection. They were 
‘timber people,’’ and seem never to 
have passed beyond the limits of the 
great timber belt. The prevalence of 
game gave them an abundance of skins, 
which they utilized in every possible 
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way. Birch-bark also took the place of 
much woven basketry, but the art in its 


primitive stages was practiced among 
them. 

The central portion of the continent 
was mainly oceupied by tribes of Indians 


of the plains, restless, savage, and 
predatory. Whenever they tarried long 
enough in any one place a rude agricul- 
ture sprang up, and a consequent devel- 
opment in the domestic arts; but their 
basketry cannot be said to be distinctive, 
and any development of the art originat- 
ing with them is now shared in common 
with all neighboring tribes. To-day, on 
their reservations, the Omahas and 
Ponkas make rough fruit baskets of 
bark, but any other kinds of baskets 
possessed by them are the result of 
barter. 

Among the Indians of the great inte- 
rior basin we first come in contact with 
an entirely different impulse in regard 
to basketry, that shows itself in various 
ways throughout the western limits of 
our country. 


In the province of Tusayan, in Ari- 
zona, are the Moki Pueblos, where the 
art is flourishing in its best to-day. 
Beautiful baskets are manufactured as a 
means of subsistence and a medium of 
exchange, but they are also a necessity 
in simple living. From birth to death 
the basket is associated with each pueb- 
lo’s daily life. It is in a basket that the 
new-born infant is first shown to the 
sun, and it is in a basket that sacred 
offerings sustain his spirit in death. In 
everyday life, and in all ceremonials, 
baskets have the most important place, 
but in five of the pueblos there is cele- 
brated in the autumn of each year a 
special basket ceremony by the Lala- 
konti, or woman’s society. 

We reproduce a model of the altar 
erected in the Kivas of the different 
pueblos for the secret rites. The 
reredos is decorated with symbols of 
rain-clouds, lightning, and rain. The 
first effigy, on the left, represents the 
goddess of growth, the sticks in her belt 
are prayer-offerings, the netted jar she 
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only basket now manufactured among 
them is a yucca-fiber peach-basket, so 
coarse and rough that only as an evi- 
dence of deterioration in the art does it 
merit attention. 

The Shinumos, like the Zunis, excel in 
pottery, but their basketry is of fine 
quality and of greater variety in shape 
than that made by the other pueblos. It 
is at the Shinumo pueblo that the closely 
woven water-jugs and canteens are man- 
ufactured that so influence pottery forms. 
They are coated with pitch and gum to 
make them water-tight, and show the 
highest adaptation of shape to use. The 
conical base is for convenience in stand- 
ing in the sand, the globular form gives 
the greatest holding capacity, and the 
narrow neck reduces the possibilities of 
spilling. 

In the Zuni caves these same water- 
jugs are found, but it is probable that 
the art was learned from the Apaches, 
who were skilled in such manufacture. 

To-day the Apache tribes make a 
variety of baskets, well proportioned 
and carefully executed. They are the 
trading tribes of this region, and their 
wares are scattered over a wide area. 
In design their baskets show a geo- 
metric symbolism, which is also common 
to the basketry of the Pima Indians. 
Often in these baskets is found woven 
the Swastika, or the earliest known sym- 
bol. That it is used intentionally to- 
day is shown by its constant recurrence 
in the basketry produced; but whether 
its form was suggested by tarantulas, 
forked lightning, or accidental combina- 
tions of fillets, the symbol is there, and 
that it once had a meaning in that region 
is shown by its presence on ancient pic- 
tographs. 

Among the Navajos in New Mexico 
and Arizona there is no manufacture of 
basketry; as a tribal art it is entirely 
extinet, and only exists among them as 
a result of intermarriage with some 
basket-making tribe. The Navajos use 
baskets extensively, but they are 
acquired by trading, for they excel all 
other tribes in the art of weaving, and 
their blankets are eagerly sought for. 
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It is this trading in baskets that so 
confuses the collector. The immediate 
origin of a basket is easy to determine, 
but the real origin in manufacture and 
design is often impossible to trace. 

The Utes are trading Indians, and 
their baskets, too, are widely scattered. 
They are rougher than those of the 
Apaches and Pimas, but old specimens 
are some of them very fine. In texture 
their ware is usually rigid, owing to the 
lack of pliable material at hand, but it 
is strong and made in diverse shapes 
adapted to use. 

Along the Pacific coast the art of bas- 
ketry is rapidly dying, but nowhere in 
the world have been made such beauti- 
ful baskets. The mission Indians of 
California still make baskets for trade; 
they are strong and well made as baskets, 
and good in shape, but they are not the 
beautiful baskets that were once peculiar 
to their ancestors. 

The Digger tribes have no pottery, 
but put baskets to every known use, 
from hats and cookery to charms and 
sacrifices. The highest development of 


the art in civilization cannot compare in 
execution or variety of weave with the 
ancient basketry of these tribes. 

In Mendocino County, California, in 
an offshoot of the Apache stock, the 
very finest type of imbricated, or over- 
lapped, weaving can be found. In some 
of these baskets root, bark, grass, fiber, 
and splints are all employed, and some- 
times beads, shell and feathers for orna- 
ment are added. 

The old combinations of color are ab- 
solutely harmonious, and_ elaborate 
designs were created by the introduction 
of differently tinged elements. To-day 
beautiful baskets are made, but contact 
with civilization has caused deteriora- 
tion, and some of the finest weaves are 
no longer attempted. 

Water-tight bowls and baskets for 
cooking and carrying are manufactured 
by most of these coast tribes, but besides 
the various domestic utensils, there are 
baskets that are closely associated with 
the spiritual side of their lives. Their 
ceremonials differ from those of the 
pueblo Indians, but with them all from 
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birth to death certain baskets | 
terious uses and significance. 

The region around Puget Sound, with 
its rivers teeming with salmon, has been 
likened to a mighty hive, from which 
human swarms have at different times 
taken their flight. Linguistic affinities 
among widely scattered tribes affirm this, 
and added evidence can be found in their 
arts. 

Tribes that live much in the saddle do 
not, as a rule, make stiff basketry, but 
manufacture round and fiat pouches 
more suited to their needs. The Kla- 
math Indians of Oregon excel in this 
art. Hundreds of miles are traversed in 
search of the requisite materials, the 
highest mountains being climbed for 
certain grasses that grow only above the 
snow-line, and the intricacy of their 
weaving is matched by the durability 
of their productions. 
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the bird-cage pattern of twined weaving 
is highly developed, the Clallams and 
the Makahs using it in the construction 
of their traps, and introducing it as an 
ornamentation in their woven boxes and 
pouches. They also make use of splints 
in a checkerboard weaving that it is inter. 
esting to compare with the yucca peach- 
basket of southern Arizona and the cane 
baskets of the gulf coast, the methods 
of construction being exactly similar to 
those of their far-away kindred. 

Traveling northward, the work of the 
Tlingits of southern Alaska shows 
elaborate decoration along geometrical 
lines. Colors are introduced, giving 
almost the effect of mosaic, the design 
being embroidered or woven on the 
outer surface of the weaving, with col- 
ored straws or roots of spruce. 

The Eskimos also make wallets of 
twined weaving, and of rushes and grass 
construct strong, firm baskets of the 
coiled variety. About the Yukon, the 
Tinnés make better baskets of the same 
kinds of weaving, and jars and treasure- 
boxes as firm as pottery. 

Beautiful weaves in basketry have 
been evolved from combinations of the 
fundamental methods by the different 
tribes of the United States, but it is in 
the extreme limits of the continent that 
the most wonderful variety is to be 
found. Protected by their island isola- 
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tion from outside influences, the Aleuts 
have developed their peculiar grass-fiber 
weaving to the highest possible extent, 


and in the delicacy of their twining and 
in its strength and pliability are un- 
equaled in the world. 

This style of weaving almost ceases 
to be basketry, itis so fine and pliable, 
much of it having a texture approaching 


that of grosgrain silk. Tough sea- 
grasses and thread-like fibers are woven 
into these wonderful pouches, and the 
enormous amount of time necessary to 
create one is a revelation of aboriginal 
patience. One round of a large basket or 
two of a small one is a hard day’s work 
for an expert weaver, and so careful is 
the impacting of the fibers in weaving 
that most of the pouches are water-tight. 

From north to south, from east to 
west, even to the uttermost regions of 
the country, the trader has penetrated, 
his track brilliant with aniline dyes and 
his pail and tin can ringing the knell of 
this aboriginal art. Wherever the 
wares of civilization obtain the least 
foothold, there deterioration in the bas- 
ketry can readily be discerned. 


ALASKAN BOXES AND BAG, WITH ANCIENT 


FInE OLD Tray, KLAMATH INDIANS, OREGON 


As a canvas to an artist, so was a bas- 
ket to its maker. All the native poetry 
and pathos of an Indian woman found 
expression in her baskets. Taken col- 
lectively they were the transcription of 
herself, and individually, milestones 
in her life. The prosperity of a family 
was measured by its baskets. Months 
were spent in the preparation of the ma- 
terials, and years in the weaving of some 
varieties. 

Fine baskets are now being rapidly 
made to satisfy the demands of trade, 
but they are no longer an expression of 
aboriginal ingenuity; they are distinctly 
baskets made to sell, the younger gener- 
ation of women vastly preferring the 
commonplace utensils of trade to the 
painful labor of their hands. 

One by one the older women are going 
out, and with them taking their secrets. 
There seems to the collector no possible 
way to preserve this beautiful art, for 
only so long as the matriarchs live and 
the tribes cling to their ancient customs 
will basketry be an epitome of their 
poetry, history, and religior. 

CLAUDIA STUART COLES. 
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ERHAPS there is still something 

to be said upon the planning and 
designing of the home. Our 

social and domestic ideas and 

ideals are so constantly changing that 
the architect, would he not behind, 
must of necessity ever adapt himself to 
them. Then, too, in a country where 
material progress has seemed to over- 
step advance in all othe 
probably there never ha een the 
thoughtful attention to the planning of 
houses that would have beet manded 
by an older civilization | preoccu- 
pied with acquiring the necessities rather 
than the rewards of living. one cry 
of the home-builder in America until 
recent years, and natural because ex- 
pressive of his life, has been ‘‘the prac- 
tical’; the esthetic side planning, 
with the exception of our « colonial 
houses, having been sadly glected. 
However, a certain success of late in 
accomplishing all that our forefathers 
demanded in the way of ity, and 
more, and at the same securing 
new elements of attractive of which 
they were -ignorant, has |} so note- 
worthy that few present lders are 
satisfied with practical idea lone, the 
appeal now being quite as distinctly one 
for the accomplishment of tl artistic.’’ 
Let us try to find some ge il consid- 
erations which may enter the satis- 
faction of this demand, lay aside in 
doing so problems of econ and util- 
ity, as matters surely not of less impor- 
tance, but as perhaps less often neglected. 
What seems so urgently necessary to-day 
in our modern homes, with ir perfec- 
tion of utility and convenience, is an 
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addition of those qualities which shall 
minister to man’s higher needs—quali- 
ties which, found in other branches of 
the fine arts, contribute to joy in living, 
to resuscitation of spent energies, to 
general sanity of mind and soul. And 
right here, surely, is where architecture 
should step in—for is not anything less 
than that but mere building?—should 
make possible in every new problem 
that elusive something which all now 
seek when they erect homes, so many 
hope for, but which, alas! so few secure. 
This is the province of the present-day 
architect. 

The social and domestic habits of 
individual families are so different that 
certainly no hard-and-fast rules may be 
formulated for the attainment of artistic 
results. At the same time there are 
some general principles applied to house- 
planning which are too often ignored, 
and a more frequent recognition of them 
would lead to greater charm in American 
homes. 

In attempting to locate such princi- 
ples and feel their authority, let us start 
at the root of the matter by a consider- 
ation of what is most to be desired—that 
is, absolute harmony between the man 
and his environment.’ If he has high 
ideals, the architecture of his home 
should express them so far as in it lies, 
otherwise there will be no harmony. If 
his ideals be not as high as they might 
be, then surely the home should tend to 
uplift them, to aim at future harmony 
rather than to adapt itself to his lower 
standard. 

It is perhaps possible to discover 
wherein the ideals of a noble, free, ex- 
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Some CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HOME 
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pressive American life may find their 
equivalent in the planning of a home. 
First, then, we should find expressed 
there the breadth, the strength, the gen- 
erosity, the wealth of resource of body, 
mind, and soul which would characterize 
such life. It will be at once seen that 
the demands of the body are met by the 
convenience and utility everywhere man- 
ifest; but the analogy for the qualities of 
character will be found to be none the 
less clear if they be but separated into 
their constituent parts. 

Perhaps the strongest characteristic of 
such a life as we have in mind is its dis- 
tinctive personality—different from all 
other lives. So, then, let us have it in 
our houses. Let us have a personality 
of homes. And this brings us to our 
first goal,a greater regard for differentia- 
tion in planning, or that arrangement 
of rooms or parts of rooms, and exteriors 
as well, for that matter, which, without 
departing from the practical or running 
into the bizarre, shall give to each home 
acharacter unlike, without being alien 
to, its fellows. And who shall under- 
take to limit the possibilities in such vari- 
ation! One method of attaining this 
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result is that of incorporating features 
which pleasingly surprise, not astonish, 
just as a like characteristic in human 
personalities delights us. Let us have 
more thought and invention bestowed 
upon turns of arrangement, or the incor- 
poration of features which, while still 
as good, are different from what is 
found elsewhere, because they adapt 
themselves to the peculiar characteristics 
of individual problems. In this con- 
nection, how often are we told that the 
artist is not a creator of new beauties so 
much as he is a compounder of old, 
familiar, and even forsaken forms, in 
new and delightful arrangements. 

In Europe not the least conspicuous 
quality found in old architecture—and 
in some of the new, for that matter 
is the sturdy solidity of all parts. 
Strength is everywhere manifest. In 
our country the larger solid structures 
require a generosity of building material 
whose amount, if it be allowed, ex- 
presses entire and satisfying stability. 
But in many of our smaller houses gross 
and unnecessary weaknesses are so ap- 
parent that with our sturdy tempera- 
ment, were it not for a seeming blind- 
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should never for a moment 
tolerate them. ‘‘Built-up’’ posts, for 
instance, are an unknown quantity in 
Europe. They are distinctly and most 
lamentably an American institution, 
and when analyzed are seen to be born 
of that unfortunate characteristic of 
some Americans which would represent 
themselves as superior beings even 
though they have no claims to distine- 
tion. For the built-up post—so common 
because of the prevalence of wooden 
porches in America—is but an effort to 
show timber devoid of knots, in which 
shape nature seldom produces it, and 
then not in her happiest mood, and to 
show the same timber uncharacterized 
by checks or weather-cracks, in which 
shape nature never allows it to remain. 
In consequence, all over our land we are 


ness, we 
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presented with the edifying spectacle of 
four seven-eighths-inch boards, nailed 
together, holding a weight above, with 
the joints at the corners more often than 
not opened out and announcing the 


sham! For the sake of appearance, if 
not for conscience, let us return to the 
ways of our fathers, learn to love ocea- 
sional knots, and recognize ‘‘checks”’ as 
of the nature of the material with which 
we build. 

Another bad habit we have, fortu- 
nately fast disappearing, is that of build- 
ing our brickwork with ‘‘tissue-paper” 
joints, constructed with a thin apology 
of mortar—the sustaining .material— 
sparingly distributed around the edges 
of the brick! Unfortunate enough is it 
that we should have contracted the habit 
of ‘‘veneering’’ frame structures with 
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presented with the edifying spectacle of 
four seven-eighths-inch boards, nailed 
together, holding a weight above, with 
the joints at the corners more often than 
not opened out and announcing the 


sham! For the sake of appearance, if 
not for conscience, let us return to the 
ways of our fathers, learn to love occa- 
sional knots, and recognize ‘‘checks”’ as 
of the nature of the material with which 
we build. 

Another bad habit we have, fortu- 
nately fast disappearing, is that of build- 
ing our brickwork with ‘‘tissue-paper” 
joints, constructed with a thin apology 
of mortar—the sustaining -material— 
sparingly distributed around the edges 
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of ‘‘veneering’’ frame structures with 
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us make 
are de- 


imitative solidity; at least 
our imitation genuine! If we 
termined to continue buil brick- 
eased houses—which seems probable on 
account of their low cost—for the sake 
of mere evidence of sound construction 
let us have a more general use of prop- 
erly jointed brickwork. 
This quality of strengtl 
pressed in numberless othe 
delight of a ceiling with th: 
joists showing—not meré 
but members actually doing their duty 
as such (cased up, if 1 like, for 
greater richness of material not 
to be derived from a flat, uninteresting 
surface of plaster. And return, if 
our house is a veneered one, let us not 
hope to typify that which is not with 
deep outside jambs in our masonry, but 
instead push our window-frames out- 
ward, and take advantag« the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to secure generous 
old-fashioned sills insid: The 


ing 


be ex- 

The 
onstructive 
am beams, 


ean 
ways. 
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of solidity and permanence obtained jn 
this way, in even a brick-cased house, 
is satisfying beyond description. Ow 
outside rafters, too, should show oftener 
than they do, projecting over the eaves, 
and can be asked, with very happy 
results, to lend a hand in holding up 
rain-troughs at their ends. 

If there be one quality universally 
admired in men, almost above all others, 
it is strength. May we have more of it 
expressed in our houses—good, honest, 
solid, visible construction! Let us haye 
not only beautiful homes, like many of 
God’s human characters, but homes 
which, upon more intimate acquaintanee, 
also like many of His characters, do not 
disappoint us with their frailty. 

The lavishness with which color is 
displayed in nature is at once indicative 
of generosity. And if we admire the 
wealth with which it is there disposed, 
and with which also it frequently de- 
lights us in painted pictures, why not 
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have more of it upon the walls of our 
houses? Who that has kept sympathetic 
company with the glories of a sunset 
ean doubt that the resource of artificial 
eolor falls far short of healthful desire 
rather than the opposite? Richness of 
color does not mean clash of color,.and 
the latter can certainly be avoided by 
sufficient consideration if each room be 
studied in connection with its neighbor. 

Against the poverty of resource char- 
acteristic of old-time ‘‘tinting,’’ or the 
equally barbarous monotone wall-papers, 
surely the rich possibilities of .oilstain, 
varied in shade from the texture of plas- 
ter underneath, or the splendid triumphs 
in English wall-paper, bear up refresh- 
ingly in contrast. The idea of generos- 
ity may also find expression in the ad- 
justment of room relations. There is 
much to be said, in behalf of privacy, 
for smaller door openings between our 
rooms; but where necessary seclusion 
can be obtained elsewhere, a sense of 
added liberality may be conveyed by 


opening some rooms together and group- 
ing them in plan with the idea of secur- 
ing ‘‘vistas’’ through them. 

The treatment of grounds and gardens 
would open up a topic in itself much 
larger than the present one. But the 
too frequent lack of attention paid to 
their planning in connection with that of 
the house, and of their function as an 
integral part of that house, forbids pass- 
ing the subject by entirely. Often, too, 
when they are so considered, it is not 
with a view of securing for them that 
privacy which should be their first qual- 
ity; for the increasing tendency of 
Americans to live out of doors makes 
beauty outside our homes equally im- 
portant with that within, and ought to 
lead every man who builds to demand a 
portion of outside verdure, sunshine, 
and flowers which he may feel is in all 
privacy a part of his home. 

And finally, how may the love of an 
ideal home, its religion, be expressed in 
architecture? How, if not in the final 
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and complete harmony of all 
For beauty in art is but outward expres- 
sion of the artist’s love for his work: 
his devotion to it thus ever finds voice 
in material form. So that, if he be an 
artist, and have freedom for self-expres- 
sion, the final harmony of ipe will be 
but an acknowledgment of his sympathy 
with its requirements, his joy in it, the 
love which wrought it out. 

It is for this reason that we are told 
that an architect should be more than an 
artist, that he should have something 
of the poet in him. For only through 
such intuition may he gain that sympa- 
thy with the people and with the spirit 
of his time which shall enable him to 
interpret their ideals and express them 
in outward form. He will never receive 
their entire confidence’ until he acquires 
such sympathy, and the perfect and en- 
during harmony of home environment 
will never be tl 


its parts? 


secured until the people 














place in the hands of their architects 
entire freedom for such interpretation. 

We are told that the Puritan, with all 
his insistence upon righteousness, was 
yet an incomplete type, because of the 
stern tendency which dwarfed his ap- 
preciation of beauty; that the mighty 
Cromwell, also, so strenuous in moral 
and political reform, was ‘‘gnarled and 
knotted’’ in character. In the same 
way, the home may be redolent of high 
endeavor and lofty aspiration, but is 
still incomplete without that final con- 
cord of beauty which is an expression of 
love, of peace, of the all-pervading God. 
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SURROUNDINGS OF COUNTRY HOMES 


ITH the advent of February 
one begins to notice the 
lengthening of the days, and 


to look forward with pleasant 
anticipations to the coming spring. If 
he is so fortunate as to possess a country 
home,he may wish to make some changes 
in it or some additions to the planting or 
the other features that give the place 
character. If he expects to secure such a 
home in the near future, February is a 
good time to study over a design for it, 
and create in his mind the ideal situation 
which he desires to realize later. In 
either case he should work out a plan to 
follow. This can be done either with or 
without the assistance of a landscape 
gardener; but it would seem natural to 
suppose that in developing the home 
grounds he would reap an advantage 
from the employment of one who has 


given study to the creation of such 
grounds, corresponding to that which he 
would receive from the employment of 
an architect in building his house. The 
preparation of such a plan should require 
much thought. The arrangement of 
the grounds themselves, including the 
location of the house and other build- 
ings, drives, walks, and planting groups, 
and the shape of the grades, are the 
important things to consider. Some- 
times the plan can be worked out directly 
on the ground without having been pre- 
viously sketched on paper, but usually 
a plan drawn to a scale is advisuble, as 
it will give a clearer idea of what is de- 
sired, and secure a greater continuity of 
aim, without which the best result can- 
not be attained. 

One reason for studying over such a 
plan as early as February is, that any 
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material needed from a nursery 
for spring planting should, if 
possible, be ordered not later 
than this month. Some advise 
purchasing all trees and shrubs 
from a nursery; and it is true 
that nursery-grown plants can 
generally be transplanted with 
greater safety than those from 
other sources, on account of the 
greater number and compactness 
of the roots. The nurseries also 
contain many kinds of plants 
which have been imported from 
other countries, as well as those 
derived from our own, and so 
supply a greater variety than 
could be obtained from any one 
locality. There is, however, a 
lack of appreciation of the many 
beautiful native plants that are 
usually to be found in more or 
less abundance in every neigh- 
borhood. Of course, all the 
nursery-grown plants, if we 
except those resulting from 
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sprouts, have been found growing wild 
in some place; and one reason for the 
more attractive appearance which they 
sometimes take on in the nursery is 
the better opportunity given for their 
growth. In the artificial situation they 
have fewer competitors for room and the 
food contained in the soil. The dog- 
woods, witch-hazels, spirseas, viburnums, 
and sumachs are examples of shrubs that 
are found in almost every region in the 
more thickly settled portion of the 
United States; and they are just as 
attractive in appearance as many that 
come from Japan, but on account of 
their abundance they are often regarded 
with less favor than they deserve. One 
thing in their favor is their hardiness. 
The fact that a plant (no matter what its 
Size) is at home in a given soil and 
climate should be an element of satisfac- 
tion in the landscape of which it helps 
to form a part. We do not know that 
plants have nerves of sensibility, but 
somehow we feel that if a plant lacks 








the proper food or moisture for its 
natural growth, or if the climate is too 
hot in summer or too cold in winter, the 
plant must suffer, and our sympathy for 
it detracts from our enjoyment. This is 


- just as true of trees as it is of plants of 


smaller growth. We often hear it said 
that certain trees (black oaks, for in- 
stance) do not like civilization, and die 
off as soon as we begin to make im- 
provements. The fact that some trees 
die is due to the changes made in 
their surroundings. The water level 
may be lowered by sewers or drains, 
or the natural mulching of leaves may 
be raked out and burned, and the 
low growth which would check the 
dry winds may be cut away; but if 
one is fortunate enough to have good 
specimens of native trees on his home 
grounds, and wise enough to preserve 
the natural conditions in which they 
have grown, he may be sure that 
they will be more reliable, and on 
the whole more satisfactory for gen- 
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NATURAL FOLIAGE 
erations to come, than trees that are 
imported. 

It should, therefore, be the first duty 
of those who seek to establish country 


homes to ascertain what the land itself 
or the neighborhood in which the home 
is to be built will supply. It is difficult 
to measure the value of native trees in 
dollars; but I heard a man say that a 
certain white oak near his house was 
worth a thousand dollar He moved to 
his new home in the spring, and did not 
fully appreciate this tree until he saw 
how beautifully it colored in the fall. 


It often takes several years to get 
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acquainted with natural objects and 
learn to value them sufficiently. A 
native cockspur thorn was valued by the 
owner of the land on which it grew at 
the amount just named, and even higher 
prices are sometimes mentioned in con- 
nection with favorite trees that help to 
‘‘set off’? one’s home and give it char- 
acter. These incidents simply show 
how important it is for a man to open 
his eyes to the beauty of the things 
growing on a piece of land when he be- 
gins to call it his, and so avoid unneces- 
sary destruction. 
O. C. SIMONDS. 
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A FISHING-CABIN 


ARTMOOR is a tract of land, 
|) twenty miles square, that lies 
high and bare in the center of 
Devonshire,—strewn with gran- 
ite bowlders, and purple in August with 
heather and ling, and golden with gorse. 
The watershed of beautiful wooded 
Devon is fourteen hundred feet above 
the sea, and cleft here and there by the 
passage of the brawling streams that 
lose themselves therein. 
_ Like the ecrofters in Scotland, the 
moormen of the district have in some 
places inclosed with rude walls (of the 
granite they find at their hand) an acre 
or two of ground. As the hills are wild 
and wind-swept, they generally chose 
some sheltered spot by the river, and 


ON DARTMOOR 


in such a spot (where the East and West 
Dart meet, the river that gives ‘‘Dart- 
moor’’ its name, and which empties into 
the sea at Dartmouth) an enterprising 
angler, some years ago, rented from 
such a man a little, roughly built 
cottage. 

The cottage is built against the side 
of the steep hill, about fifty yards from 
the river. On the opposite side a wood 
of larch, beech, pine, and spruce rises 
up against the sky. And behind, the 
gold and purple moor blazes all day in 
the sunshine. 

The moorman cut away the hill to 
make a recess for his cottage, but his 
successor uses the hill on a higher level. 
A flight of stone steps takes you up to 
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this second story formed by the rising 
of the ground, and a porch, as in this 
illustration, leads to an inclosed veranda, 
tiled with bricks. 

Into this opens, with sliding doors, 
the large sitting-room. To make it level 
with the veranda, it is built about nine 
feet from the ground, and stands on stout 
granite walls that form, underneath the 
room, a cellar for wood and peat. The 
stone is continued on one side only, to 
form the chimney and large, open fire- 
place, and there stonework ends and 
pitch pine begins. The walls and roof 
are all of varnished pine, and the beams 
that support the open roof are lined 
with stags’ heads and hunting trophies. 


PoRCH OF THE CABIN, SHOWING 
JALOUSIES AND Doors 


SHIP’S 





The absence of much padded furniture 
and drapery is a feature of this room; 
the floor covered with thick linoleum of 
a wood-block pattern, on which hobnail 
and muddy boots make little impression, 
and which a damp cloth every morning 
restores to its pristine freshness. Iron 
dogs guard the logs of wood in the open 
fireplace, and the long-handled, carved 
bellows stir them into life when they 
need it. The long window-seat and 
eight-legged oak tables are polished, 
with much ‘‘elbow-grease,’’ as bright 
almost as the copper warming-pan and 
the brass candlesticks which stand on 
the mantel-shelf. 

Maid servants are difficult to find and 
keep in these lonely moors, 
and a boy in canvas jacket 
does most of the housemaiding 
required — sweeps the floors, 
polishes the oak and brass, 
trims the lamp that hangs 
from the rafters, builds up the 
log fires. 

The veranda roof, supported 
by pine poles, was formerly 
opened at one side to the moor. 
But Devonshire being a county 
more given to rain than sun- 
shine, to run the gauntlet of 
wind and weather each time 
you moved from sitting-room 
to dining-room, or to your 
bedroom after toasting over a 
roaring log fire in ‘‘chill Octo- 
ber,’’ was not quite pleasant; 
yet to board it with pine board- 
ing, like the rest, would have 
made it dark and gloomy. An 
economical and ingenious idea 
struck the owner. At Ply- 
mouth, twenty miles off, are 
ship-building yards and ship- 
breaking yards. For many 
years the old wooden ships 
that have lain in the Hamoaze 
like neglected servants of an 
ungrateful country, grimy, 
weather-beaten, gray, and 
paintless, have one by one 
drifted into this knacker’s 
yard, and near the water’s 
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FIREPLACE AND BEAMS IN THE SittT1inG-Room 
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edge have been ruthlessly 
and their melancholy fragn 
and piled in heaps for sale 
may pick up for a song odds ai 
various descriptions that in a 
time will be no longer purchasable, for 
there are few of the wooden ships left. 

Almost the last was a Spanish vessel 
that was taken in the Napoleonic wars, 
and after fighting a space against its 
youthful comrades, settled down in quiet 
times to the purpose of a powder hulk, 
all the fittings being first taken out and 
sold to the ship-breaker. 

There was a chance for fifty pounds 
to buy her woodwork of the best—all 
the paneling ef the captain’s cabin, all 
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VERANDA AND HALL, IN¢ D WITH 
CABIN DooRS 


the doors of the deck cabins, with little 
mahogany-framed windows in each, 
shelves and brackets, moldings and 
beading, cupboards and lockers, teak 
earved pillars, that had supported the 
upper and lower decks, cabin fittings, 
pantry fittings, compass stands and ship 
ladders, ship’s copper lamps and lights, 
solid mahogany, made in the best days 
of ship-building, seasoned and colored 
with the artistic hand of time. 

Gilt and carved oak work, scrolls of 
oak leaves and acorns, anchors and 
crowns, lions and unicorns, ‘‘quatre 
badges’ that adorn the outside of the 
stern cabin windows, and had felt for 
many years the salt spray crusting 

on their intricacies, now find 
a peaceful and decorative end 
forming a frieze to the ve- 
randa of the moorland cabin. 
For this heterogeneous collee- 
tion has all worked in to a use- 
ful and picturesque purpose, 
with a quaint and fascinating 
result. 

The cabin doors with the 
windows have been fitted into 
the veranda, turning it thus 
into a hall in which all the 
upper rooms meet, where the 
winds of heaven once visited it 
too roughly. Paint and var- 
nish have made all ship-shape, 
and when the windows are 
closed and the rain and wind 
rules outside, one might al- 
most fancy the ‘‘Conquesque- 
dor’’ still at sea, and with the 
windows open the little squares 
frame charming peeps of river, 
wood, and garden where the 
sun pours down over the moor. 

A binnacle stand holds the 
lamp, and another in a cor- 
ner a figure of carved wood. 
A polished mahogany door, 
framed by two teak stanch- 
ions, with the gilt scroll-work 
overhead, in this sketch, shut 
off the stone steps that lead to 
the dining-room in the origi- 
nal cottage below. 
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ANTLERED ROOF IN THE SITTING-Room 


The dining-room is the former parlor 
of the moorman’s cottage; the uneven 
whitewashed walls (uneven as a result 
of his primitive knowledge of masonry) 
have been boarded over, which reduces 
the dimensions. But this has its ad- 
vantage, for as there was no room for big 
furniture, it has been fitted up with ship- 
pantry fittings, all of beautifully made 
dark mahogany. The result is a cabin- 
like appearance, a combination of tidi- 
ness and convenience. You stretch out 
your hand, and all you want is ready 
to it. 

Wine-glasses hang from the racks, 
tumblers rest each in their respective 
holes; knives and forks in the boxes 
screwed against the walls that once held 
the ship’s keys; plates in the ship plate- 
holder, boxes that are fastened in the 
corners. 

The pipe-racks over the fireplace, and 
the soda-water and whisky stand screwed 
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on either side of the fireplace, ready to 
hold your grog after a hard or a wet day; 
and they share the place of distinction 
with hunting prints, fishing prints, 
foxes’ masks, and brushes. There is 
just room to swing round from the 
dining-table, and your toes are before 
the fire and your pipe and glass at your 
hand. What better after a hard day’s 
sport? 

Above this are two little bedrooms, 
also boarded and furnished with cabin 
fittings. The corner washstand has 
above it the chart-case, now serving the 
equally useful purpose of a medicine 
cupboard. Lockers screwed on to the 
walls take the place of dressing-tables 
and chests of drawers, and answer 
all bachelor requirements. Beside the 
wooden bunk of solid dark teak stands 
an equally solid compass-binnacle stand, 
that holds the candles. proof against 
upsetting. A copper ship’s - lantern 
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A CORNER OF THE PANELED Room 


swings between the doors as it once mounts a small staircase, formed of 
swung at the masthead, and gives suffi- cabin bulkheading, each bulkhead with 
cient light to guide the weary (or other- its little window, to get to it. The 
wise), uncertain steps of the sportsman whole of the room is paneled with ma- 
‘‘down below’’ to bed. hogany and bird’s-eye maple paneling— 
Many suggestions of ‘trie lights once the fitting of the captain’s cabin, 
worked by the water power of the stream and one hundred years of polish and age 
at the bottom of the garden have been have given a tone to the wood quite 
made to the owner, who, however, still like Rembrandt in coloring. Gold and 
clings to the nautical harmony of her brown everywhere are the prevailing 
ideas. tints, except in the bay window, where 
But the best of the ship’s collection grayish blue curtains form a soft relief. 
has been used to panel the bed-sitting- One might almost once more picture 
room of the lady of the house, which here the poop cabin, with its port win- 
was added after the rest the wooden dows and corner seats. 
building, and stands on fir poles, five A screen of maple paneling, forming 
feet high and built entirely of wood. on one side a small picture gallery, and 
The door is in a corner of this room on the other the backing of the toilet- 
(which is square, with a bay window), table and chest of drawers, to which are 
and opens on the hall veranda, and one serewed shallow keg cupboards and 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’S SKETCH-BOOK 





shelves, now used for toilet necessaries, 
divides off a corner of the room. 
Round the room, forming a frieze, is a 
shelf, formerly the receptacle for hats 
and caps, when the ‘‘stormy wind did 
blow’’ and everything ‘‘does roll’’ in the 
ward-room. -It is made of dark mahog 
any, With small turned pillars that sup- 
port the rail that secured the head-gear, 
but now makes a china shelf of admir- 
able strength and lightness. Each 
panel is divided with a maple-wood pil- 
lar, crowned with a carved wood capital 
of white and gold, the arms of - 


sarily cumbersome; and when one real- 
izes how much the difficulty of moving 
them for cleaning purposes must hamper 
the most thorough housemaid, the plan 
of this one seems a decided improve- 
ment. 

The final touch that makes a complete 
whole of the house is the identical flag- 
staff from which floated the ship’s ensign, 
and from which now lazily flaps or waves 
against the purple moor an appropriate 
flag of gold and brown, emblem of well- 
earned peace. M. G. SPLATT. 





the ship in the center; these 
support the shelf; and the 
looking-glass is framed with 
a white and gold molding of 
the same pattern. And over 
the doorway a scrolled, carved, 
and gilt molding forms the 
headway. 

The effect of this room is 
very quaint; a sense of color 
and cleanness and brightness, 
the result of polish and var- 
nish, makes an effective back- 
ground for china and pictures. 
The gold and brown paneling 
of the corner is reproduced in 
the bed-cover, an Indian em- 
broidery of a dull golden hue, 
the border that forms the val- 
ance a dark brown with dull 
gold work. 

Beside the bed is a little 
shelf, such as one sees in cab- 
ins for bottle and jug hold- 
ing, reading-candle, flower- 
vase, and clock. Another 
small shelf at the bed head 
contains all the solace of a 
sleepless night. By stretching 
your hand over your head you 
may find many an old friend 
ready with a friendly hand- 
grip in return, to soothe you 
once more to dreamless repose. 
The bed itself is a spring mat- 
tress screwed on to French cas- 
tors, and a touch of the finger 
will wheel it into any position. 
Beds are generally unneces- 
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CHAUMONT-SUR-LOIRE 


LONG, straight road leads from 

Blois to Chaumont, ending in a 

street between two rows of plas- 

ter-covered houses. A high cliff, 
covered with trees and shrubs, rises a 
hundred feet above the street and seems 
almost to overhang the roofs of slate. 
The deep blue waters of the Loire are 
darkened by the shadows of the cliff, 
and wash the garden walls. Such is the 
village of Chaumont. Pointed roofs 
and pinarets, standing against the sky, 
crown the cliff and tell of the presence 
of the castle. 

We draw up at the Hotel Méchin, oc- 
eupying a humble position at one end of 
the village street. It is half-past seven, 
and in spite of the pleasures of the after- 
noon, we welcome the hour for dinner. 
The dining-room of this diminutive pub- 
lie-house is approached through the 
principal apartment of the establish- 
ment, the billiard-room. Its dingy walls 
are decorated in lugubrious frescoes of 
an indifferent character. The cobwebs 
in the corners look as if laden down with 


years and the accumulated dust of ages. 
The blackened ceiling bears signs of 
many a bowl of tobacco smoked beneath 
it. In short, this is the banqueting-hall 


of the Hotel Méchin. We, however, are 
not deemed worthy of being honored 
with a banquet here, and we sit down— 
though none the less contentedly—to 
eat our ‘‘poulet de fondation,’’ and to 
turn our thoughts toward the Chateau of 
Chaumont. — 

Early the next morning we left our 
hotel to enter the park of Chaumont by 
an iron gateway, which was almost 
directly across the street. This entrance 
is, however, far from being one’s ideal 
of the principal approach to a chateau so 
renowned as this. The gate itself, 
which is painted black, has an indescrib- 


Notge.—The following article is made up of extracts 
from the chapter on Chaumont in ‘Two Gentlemen in 
Touraine,” by Richard Sudbury. Together with the two 
illustrations from the book, they are here printed in ad- 
vance of publication by permission of the author. 


able air about it which suggests some- 
thing less grandiose than Chaumont, and 
it seems more appropriate to a side en- 
trance than to the chief approach. A 
steep avenue, cut into the side of the 
cliff, leads from it toward the chateau. 
On the left shrubberies and English ivy 
hide a stone wall, built there to protect 
the land from sliding away. The high 
trees upon the right half disclose and 
half conceal the panorama of the Loire, 
which, as we ascend, becomes more and 
more beautiful. 

At the end of half a mile the avenue 
opens upon the park above. Lawns, 
that are left untrimmed and allowed 
often to grow half wild, are dotted here 
and there with trees, and they stretch 
off, with a rolling effect, due partly to 
the long grass. At the edge of the cliff 
they are lost in evergreens and bushes. 
The pointed slate roofs, the towers, and 
the gray walls of the chateau appear in 
front, while the park spreads out behind. 
And yet the park itself is disappointing. 
It seems too cramped and narrowed for 
the dignity of the chateau. The trees 
are small, as if the earth in which they 
grew could not afford to give them their 
necessary food, or as if they were beaten 
by a harsh wind. The stables are too 
prominent and too near the chateau. 
The gardens, which, strange as it may 
seem, are too much filled with flower- 
beds, lose in effect by their great num- 
ber and by their odd shapes. They 
remind one more of that acre of ground 
which surrounds a villa in the Paris 
suburbs. 

An effect of simplicity and grandeur 
would be more in keeping with the mas- 
sive pile of stone flanked by its great 
round towers. Large trees and straight 
avenues, which lose themselves in the dis- 
tance, would have been preferable here 
to this overtaxed originality and misun- 
derstood variety. The matchless situa- 
tion of the chiteau calls for natural 
beauty, made by nature itself, and not 
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for any human creation, ich bears the name of Catherine de Medici. A 
always testimony of the imperfection of cordon of stone, almost as wide as a cor- 
man. nice, encircles the two towers above thie 

Chaumont has nothing the fairy-  first-story windows. The ‘‘C’’ in cipher 
like grace of a renaissance: d’ceuvre. and the monogram of Charles de Chan- 
It is rather stately than g1 ul, rather mont are carved in the stone and alter. 
imposing than alluring, rowing its nated with the emblem of the chateau’s 
beauty as well from its po nasfrom name, miniature voleanoes— ‘‘Chaud 
its construction. From t firs; mo- Mont’’—warm mountain. The great 
ment, the castle appears as od exam- door has the medallions of the twelve 
ple of that architectural period which apostles carved in the oak, while in the 
preceded the awakening of the renais- stone above appear the “‘L’’ of Louis 
sance. If Chenonceau \zay-le- XII. ona semé of fleur-de-lis, and the 
Rideau picture to the mil the refine- ‘*A’’ of Anne de Bretagne, on a semé of 
ments and pleasures of luxurious courts, ermines. The rather barren walls of the 
Chaumont awakens a feeling more of towers are adorned with a cardinal’s 
respect than admiration asouvenir chapeau of George d’Amboise, a min- 
of feudal life, of pride and ancient ister of Louis XII., who was called ‘‘the 
might, inherent in a pel preceding friend of the people.’’ The coat of arms 
that of the renaissance. | s,in addi- of his nephew, Charles, is also to be 
tion to the historical in st of the seen, ‘‘paly of six, gold and gules,” 
other chateaux of the Loi: at of hav- with two naked wildmen as supporters. 
ing had a life which is now lost in the If we cross the bridge and pass through 
night of bygone centuries. We feel that the vaulted archway, we shall find our- 
Catherine de Medici and Diane de Poi- selves in what is called ‘‘la cour d’hon- 
tiers have had predecessors within these neur.’’ Some hundred and fifty years 
walls, and that they have something ago this was surrounded on all sides by 
of interest behind then he draw- the wings of the chateau; but that por- 
bridge over the empty n , in front tion overlooking the river has since been 
of the great oaken door, is now lowered, torn down by Berties de Vauguyen, one 
as if to give way to cheval clothed in of the chatelains of Chaumont, and re- 
steel and silver armor, r ning from placed by an esplanade inclosed with an 
a long war. The Africa uunds, be- iron rail. From this is to be seen an 
longing to the Princess, m to watch almost unrivaled panorama. The cliff 
for these knights, that 1 may an- here is so steep and high that we seem to 
nounce their master’s arrival to their hover above the valley spreading be- 
mistress. . neath. And for more than ten miles the 

The castle seems lik vantic fan Loire spins its graceful thread through 
whose handle is the drawbridge. The what.is called ‘“‘the garden of France.” 
fan is opened evenly, tow the right High up on the other side rise the hills, 
and left, and is pointil yward the dotted with clusters of trees, or green with 
Loire. Both ends of it are flanked by the well-known vineyards beyond—“‘‘les 
two large towers, while 1 more guard coteaux de la Loire.’’ The even rows of 
the narrow portion clos« ie handle. vines stretch away for miles in straight, 
Between these last two vers is the dark lines. Here and there, patches of 
great entrance door, with its ancient reddish brown grapes are mingled with 
porteullis still hanging above it, though the white and green. In some places 
centuries have passed sin was used. the sulphate, sprinkled upon the leaves, 
Charles d’Amboise, the founder of the to protect the plant from a much-feared 
present chateau, has giv is name to disease, looks like a silvery spot upon 
the tower upon the left, v the cabal- this green of emerald hue. Such land- 
istic signs which adorn 1 attlements seapes, seen by the light of a sun so clear 
of the tower on the right h given that that all things seem to shine, awaken in 
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one an impression of contentment and 
peace to be found only in nature, and 
which nature only may retain. 

Behind us the castle rises, upon three 
sides of an imperfect quadrilateral. The 
fan-like effect has remained without; 
and on entering the court another wing, 
before unseen, changes the shape of its 
contour. The construction here is also 
of the period preceding that of the re- 
naissance. The walls look like the 
skeleton of that architecture on which 
the following period was to add the carv- 
ings, the delicate art, the highest devel- 
opment, in fact, of its knowledge and 
capacity. An arcade of some beauty 
stretches along the fagade to the left of 
the entrance. A tower, or the three 
sides of one, at this end of the arcade, 
incloses a cireular staircase, and its 
carved buttresses, more like pilasters in 
their appearance, add to the effect. 
Beds of flowers grow in straight lines 
along the walls, while a stone well-top, 
brought from Italy, completes the orna- 
mentation of the court. 

We entered, and were shown ‘‘la Salle 
des Gardes,’’ where the walls are hung 
with Flemish tapestries of the fifteenth 
century, framed in oak panelings. The 
ceiling is high and made of black oak 
beams crossed by smaller ones, while the 
floor is paved in ordinary tiles painted 
Oh .. « ~ 

As we walk through the room, stop- 
ping here and there to admire and 
examine, the Comte tells me that once or 
twice a year (in September, as a rule, 
when the chateau is filled with guests) 
private theatricals are performed in this 
room. The more talented guests at the 
chateau take part, and the excellence of 
the acting and management has given 
them no little reputation throughout the 
neighborhood. ‘“These entertainments 
are the signal for great rejoicings, pic- 
nies, shooting parties, etc.,’’ he added. 
“The Princess, who is a delightful hos- 
tess, is always ready for something new 
to entertain her guests. Asan instance, 
the following anecdote is told: Wednes- 
day is the day allowed for strangers to 
visit Chaumont during the residence of 


the family at the chateau. And one day 
some of the guests took it into their 
heads to dress up as maids or servants, 
and to act as guides. They showed all 
the rooms to the strangers, and some 
rooms that they ought not to have 
shown, I believe, also. Some were very 
clever and spirituelle, and told such 
funny stories that the poor visitors did 
not know what to believe and what to 
disregard, and were completely mysti- 
fied.’’ 

Our guide had heard some of the 
Comte’s remarks, and seeing that he was 
a friend of the house, she took pains to 
tell us more about the place. 

‘*Here,’’ she said, pointing to a table 
near a window on the left, ‘‘here is a 
case containing some very interesting 
medallions of terra cotta. They repre- 
sent the profiles of a great number of 
personages who lived during the eight- 
eenth century. The best medallion, both 
in its likeness and its finish, is that of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a frequent 
visitor at Chaumont. He was a great 
friend of Monsieur Leray, who then 
owned the chateau, and it was doubtless 
he who induced the son to go on an ex- 
pedition to America; for it is well known 
that young Monsieur Leray went to the 
United States, and tried to colonize on 
the banks of the Ohio. But it is alsoa 
well-known fact that he did not succeed 
and came back to Chaumont after his 
father’s death, about the year 1815. 

“Ces messieurs will admire the 
medallions even more when they have 
learned how much the present chateau 
owes to them. The greater part of the 
furniture and perhaps the walls them- 
selves were saved from destruction and 
pillage by these medallions, now resting 
peacefully under this glass case. 

“In 1750, forty-three years before 
the revolution of 1793, Chaumont was 
bought by Monsieur Leray, whose name, 
‘sauf votre respect,’ I have already men- 
tioned. He started in the park a factory 
of pottery and ceramic products, includ- 
ing medallions, which were made out of 
the clay of Chaumont. These bear tes- 
timony to the talent of Niai, an Italian, 
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who superintended the factory and who moned the overseer, who appeared, bow- 
gave it great renown. TI industry ing to this sudden apparition. 
came to take possession of a castle which ‘* ‘Sir, this chateau is a beautiful con- 
had always been the abod royalty struction, and its situation is a wonder- 
and of great peers. Thi volution ful one,’ said Madame de Staél to the. 
broke out one fine day, but Chaumont, overseer. ; 
being no longer considered as royal ‘**Madame, I am glad you like it. 
property and only as a simple factory, Every one who sees it agrees with 
was spared by*the enemies he nobil- you.’ 
ity and of noble property ‘**They have all expressed their ad- 
**May I beg ces messieur mmeclose miration in words; but I will do it b 
to the window and take a k af this my actions, for Iam going to establish 
scene below. It was her an inter- myself in the chateau.’ 
esting circumstance took place at the ‘**T beg Madame’s pardon; have I 
beginning of this century 1 1810, I well understood—?’ 
believe. A very great lady, no less a ‘* ‘That I am going to live here.’ 
person than Madame la ronne de ‘* ‘Madame is one of Monsieur Leray’s 
Staél, the daughter of Necker, the min- relations, then?’ 
ister of Louis XVI., and wife of the ‘* “No, none whatever.’ 
ambassador whose Christian name was ‘* ‘Doubtless a friend of the family?’ 
Magnus, was traveling one day by the ‘* “No, indeed. I have not even met 
white stone dike which r along the Monsieur Leray in society. But my 
bank of the Loire, and v you see name is la Baronne de Staél—and I am 
now shining in the morni un. The the daughter of Necker.’ 
great lady was on her way back from ‘** ‘Oh!’ said the overseer. 
exile, where she had been sent by Na- ‘‘And the great lady taking, I sup- 
poleon, who, according to her own opin-_ pose, the ‘Oh!’ for a welcome, selected 
ion, could never apprecia er truest her room-—which was that of Monsieur 
value. She was driving i chaise de Leray—and declared she would there 
poste,’ and as she passed ‘ imont she remain until’ his return from Amer- 
eaught sight of the chat standing ica. She was true to her word, and 
out of its bed of trees o1 opposite stayed until, by order of Napoleon, she 
bank, and ordered her po nto stop. was foreed to remove to a further 
‘Postillion, this isa su chateau.’ exile.’’ — 
‘ “That is very true, Ma e.’ With a great deal of dignity our guide 
‘**And whom does it b r to?’ then took from her pocket a large bunch 
‘¢ “To Monsieur Leray o uumont,a of keys. Selecting one of them, she 
good man, bon comme d n, le pére turned it in the lock with much noise 
de son pays.’ and creaking. The heavy door swung 
‘**Postillion, my jour as ended open, and she cried out: 
here, then.’ ‘‘Chambre de Catherine de Medici!”’ 
** ‘But I thought Madam 1d ordered “‘T must apologize,’ she added, ‘‘for 
us to proceed to Tours s is only the absence of the stained-glass win- 
Onzain.’ dows. They are in Paris for the pres- 
‘«“T have changed my n ’ returned ent, but will be here again soon. The 
Madame de Staél, and tl vying, the chimney, which you see in front, is 
great lady descends from coach, has remarkable only as being that of the 
it sheltered under a shed, a boat to queen’s room. But please notice the 
carry her across the river r there was doorway on the right, which leads into 
no bridge in those day ark you, Ruggieri’s room. Ruggieri was the 
messieurs—and lands at tl ot of this astrologer and confidant of this super- 
cliff. The owner was it e United stitious Italian princess. Some time 
States then. Knowing this, she sum- since we found a little stone staircase 
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concealed in the thickness of the walls. 
It winds up to Ruggieri’s observatory in 
the tower. If we stop here and look 
into Catherine de Medici’s room, ces 
messieurs will notice the old carved bed, 
with its four twisted posts and its 
canopy. The coverlet is modern, but 
copied from an ancient pattern. As you 
may see, the moss-colored cloth is cov- 
ered with various colored silk applica- 
tions, just as the original stuffs were. 
Madame la Princesse had it made re- 
cently, but she was so dissatisfied with 
the coloring that she wrote me to put it 
near the window that the sun might fade 
it toa softer tone. It was very expen- 
sive, and Madame regrets having spent 
so much upon it.’’ 

At this point our guide drew herself 
up in great majesty, walked to the win- 
dow, and turning toward us once more, 
continued : 

‘The queen is here, sitting close to 
the window and in the recess within 
which I now stand. Her countenance is 
that of a woman greatly preoccupied. 
Her body is bent forward, her forehead 
resting upon her hand, and she leans 
toward the door which leads to Rug- 


gieri’s room. She is listening intently, 
as if to catch the faintest sound. Sud- 
denly she hears the noise of a door 


opening and closing again. Footsteps 
sound upon the stone staircase, and the 
noise grows faint and fainter as the 
steps are lost in the distance. The queen 
rises to her feet in an endeavor to call, 
but her lips close without framing the 
sound; she falls back upon her chair 
and sighs deeply. For she knows that 
the steps she hears must be those of her 
astrologer, ascending the winding stairs 
which lead to his observatory. She 
knows that he has gone to fulfil her 
orders, to consult the stars as to the des- 
tiny of her children. Cruel and de- 
praved as it is, her mother’s heart has 
shrunk from the ordeal at the last mo- 
ment, and she has already risen to stay 
the fulfilment of the order; but pride 
and superstition have overcome her 
softer feelings, and she awaits the issue. 
Ruggieri is already upon the platform 


of the highest tower of Chaumont, com- 
muning with the stars. 

‘*The night has fallen clear and cold— 
a night of October, lighted by a silver 
crescent in the east and stars so brilliant 
that they seem the inevitable vanguard 
of a heavy frost for the next morning. 
The pale, cold light, rendered still softer 
and more indistinct by the stained-glass 
window, spreads a dismal sadness 
through the room. The chairs, the 
table, and the bed with its four twisted 
posts, blend with the dark hangings of 
the wall. A mirror hanging opposite 
the stone chimney alone catches the rays 
of the moon, and reflects them in a me- 
tallic glare against the dark surround- 
ings. The queen, Catherine, is still sit- 
ting in the oaken chair, leaning forward 
with her forehead upon her hands. 
Footsteps are heard at last upon the 
stairs, and they grow loud as they come 
near. The queen rises and walks hur- 
riedly to the door. She lifts the heavy 
portiére of tapestry, turns the knob, and 
a man clad in the long robes of a magi- 
cian enters. The queen locks the door 
carefully behind him, and follows him 
to the chair. 

‘* “What have you seen?’ she inquires, 
eagerly. 

‘* ‘T have drawn four themes of nativ- 
ity, corresponding to the four sons of 
your Majesty,’ replied the astrologer. 
‘These themes are the result of astro- 
nomic observations, combined and drawn 
according to fixed rules. They are 
always followed by a series of necessary 
consequences, which may be sometimes 
fortunate, though they are more often 
unfortunate. Thus human destiny is 
known and determined beforehand. I 
read it in the heavens, where it is writ- 
ten in letters of fire. And according to 
these themes, the four princes, your 
Majesty’s sons, will die violent deaths. 
They will die without posterity, and will 
each wear, successively, a royal crown.’ 

“The haughty queen cast down her 
eyes, and for the first time in her whole 
life, perhaps, tears rolled from her 
eyes. 

‘* “These observations are, alas! com- 
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bined according to fixe she 
inquired. 

‘* “Yes, your Majesty.’ 

‘Fatal consequences Ww 

‘¢*Yes, your Majesty. 

aia ‘Then let us 
have mistake 
words written in letters « 
heavens. 
and see if it will 
of the stars.’ 

‘¢*Amen—so let it be 
gieri, solemnly; and lead 
by the hand to the mirror 
night, he said 
‘Look into this e1 ted 
and you will see a largé 
the one in which .we sta1 
shall cross that 
the years of each reign v 
by the number of times 
the mirror.’ 

“The reigning king, |] 
husband of Marie Stu: 
His features were contra 
His body seemed 
tained, and his cheek 
fever. He walked a 
the room, and without 
even completing the firs ir’s passage. 
He remained just long « rh for Cath- 
erine to recognize the ring king, 
just enough to learn tha fore the end 
of a year she would m for her eld- 
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“Tf ces messieurs wish to see the 
famous Ruggieri’s room, here it is,” 
said our dramatic guide, and we awoke 
from the dream which her story had 
produced, to leave this haunted chamber 
and to pass on to its neighbor. Yes, 
here itis! Let us look hastily throngh 
the ancient and historically haunted 
apartment and see the cabalistic signs 
above the chimney. Let us take in, at 
a glance, the tapestries and walls, and 
then leave these rooms, so sad in aspeet 
and in recollections. 

The door is closed carefully behind 
us, a new one opened, and we find our. 
selves in the gallery overlooking the 
chapel. 

A feeling of admiration, of sanctity 
almost, impresses itself upon the visitor 
as he enters this graceful and lovely 
chapel of Chaumont. The light, soft- 
ened by the old stained-glass windows, 
spreads a mysterious and hallowed 
charm over all. The carved altar rises 


in front, almost at the feet, as we stand 
in the baleony overhanging the whole. 
On the right 1s an oaken throne with its 
canopy above, while over it hangs the 


red cardinal’s chapeau of George d’ Am- 
boise. On the left, facing the throne, is 
a very fine ivory Christ of a Spanish or 
Italian school. It stands out in relief 
against a deep red velvet ground. 
Large silk banners of many families 
hang from the walls above, like flags 
taken from an enemy and brought there 
as a votive offering to God. Benches 
and prie-dieus are arranged below, on 
either side of the central aisle, and are 
covered with pearl-gray velvet, on which 
the two ‘‘C’s’’ of Chaumont (OC) stand 
out in crimson. Venetian lanterns made 
of gold stand high above these benches, 
and must, when evening comes, spread 
a softer light even than that which now 
harmonizes the effect, enhancing the 
stone carvings and their purity of style 
by the shadows, here deep, there light. 

The Comte could not help saying to 
me, in a subdued tone how much he 
admired the chapel. ‘‘It is the most 
perfect,’’ he said, ‘‘if not in detail at 
least taken as a whole, of all the private 
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chapels of Touraine. There is about it, 
around it, an air of completion which 
gives a wonderful satisfaction to the 
eye. There is a general harmony, in 
taste and style as well as in arrange- 
ment, which does not fail to leave its 
good impression. The chapel is beauti- 
fully ornamented, without being heavily 
so. It gives a sensation of the quiet 
and prayerful life, without overpower- 
ing one by its richness. We feel as if 
centuries had passed over it all, leaving 
behind them new treasures, brought by 
the queens, the mistresses of kings, the 
cardinals and lords and craftsmen, who 
have in turn inhabited the chateau. 
They have harmonized and mellowed 
with the hand of time the colors of the 
velvets, as well as of the embroideries, 
which may have been the work of Diane 
de Poitiers when she was mourning her 
royal lover in the tower beyond.”’ . 

As the Comte passed from one room 
to another he was smiling, shrugging 
his shoulders and skipping about as 
only a Frenchman knows how to do, 
telling stories about the photographs, 
giving himself heart and soul to the per- 
formance of the smallest action, and 
lending an apparently vital importance 
to the most trivial gossip. 

“How soon will you have finished 
your inspection?’’ said I at last. 

“As soon as you wish,’’ replied my 
friend. ‘‘But Ido not see why you are 
in so great a hurry to leave Chaumont. 
There is much here which is worthy of 
notice. You will hardly find another 
historical chateau in France, at least 
among those which are noted as ‘histor- 
ical monuments,’ that belongs to the 
proper people and is inhabited in the 
right manner. You may as well be 
noticing all this, while I renew acquaint- 
ance with these photographs. You must 
remember that for those Frenchmen who 
are so unfortunate, or so fortunate, as 
you like, to belong to that class which 
cannot work without breaking with the 
prejudices of centuries, you must re- 
member, I say, that the most interesting 
part of their lives is in making, losing, 
and renewing acquaintances. Asa rule, 


all these acquaintances belong to the 
same class and to the same society. 
They might even be compared to a great 
family, the members of which—although 
they may sometimes hate one another 
inwardly from envy or jealousy—are 
still glad to meet again, because they are 
tied to one another by an unbreakable 
bond—that of birth. Well, I suppose 
we must leave now, for I do not wish to 
put your Anglo-Saxon blood to a severe 
test.’’ So saying, the Comte cast a 
longing glance at the photographs yet 
unseen, and taking my arm, he accom- 
panied me to the court. We stopped 
under the archway to give a five-franc 
piece to our guide, who thanked us, with 
an odd smile upon her face which I was 
at a loss to explain. The castle towers 
were soon behind us, and we found our- 
selves between rows of elm-trees, amid 
vases of flowers overflowing with scarlet 
geraniums, and looking down paths 
which cut the lawn. The tiny bells 
about the necks of the cattle answer 
each other; they ring, they quarrel. and 
they prattle away like children; while 
the herd, pushed forward by a small 
peasant, assisted by a shepherd’s dog, 
strolls toward the fields that are hidden 
away in some corner of the park. Slowly 
we descend the hill, giving a last glance 
backward toward the chateau upon the 
cliff. Soon the iron gate closes upon us, 
and another summer morning has passed 
like adream. Another eastle in the air 
is added to the growing list. 

The Comte, still holding my arm, 
looked at me and whispered, with an air 
of uncommon importance: “Do you 
know, my dear friend, that I am sure I 
have seen that woman’s face before. I 
cannot say where, but certainly somie- 
where. Who knows if she is not a guest 
of the chateau, a friend who has made 
up her mind to play usa practical joke?’’ 

“‘T should not be much surprised,’’ 
said I, ‘‘after what you told me. She 
seemed so perfectly at home in the 
chateau, and had such a talent for telling 
historical stories, 1 had already decided 
that she is the leading lady in all the 
theatrical comedies of Chaumont. She 
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was much amused, both at 
remarks and at our tip.’’ 
‘“‘Dear me! What a pity 
not think of this before w 
her,’’ exclaimed the Comt« 
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ing to a gardener whose establishment 
was flourishing on the bank of the river, 
we ordered a large bouquet of roses to 
be sent to the chateau, with the Comte’s 
card, addressed to ‘‘Madame la Comtesse 
de P c 

It is needless to add that we left Chan- 
mont without the satisfaction of hearing 
anything more of the flowers or of the 
Comtesse. RICHARD SUDBURY. 
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OF THE FARM-HOUSE 
I 


old well-sweep and its laboring buckets, 
and no less the brooding eaves of the 
great garret, also a necessity—the store- 
house of the generations, the make-be- 
lieve land for happy children whose 
children know it only as legend. 

The abandoned farm-house of New 
England tells its own story; the nests 
grown too small for the eager spirits 
within, and the push that is in every 
drop of Anglo-Saxon blood distributing 
them broadcast over the always-widen- 
ing west. 

With these farm-houses we have no 
present concern. It is the average farm- 
house of the average western prairie, 
where life, or what is called life, is lived 
by many millions of our people, the 
chief comment on it just here being that 
no mothers, singly or in council, nor 
yet fathers of any order, have succeeded 
in ‘‘keeping the boys at home’’ one hour 
from the time they saw a way of escape 
from it. 

Sociology, which happily for eiviliza- 
tion is making all things its own, from 
city play-grounds for poor children to art 
in the public schools, includes on its 
statistical side the percentage of farmers’ 
wives in the insane asylums, — an enor- 
mous percentage, increasing year by 
year. Overwork is but part of the 
cause, though a vital one. There is an- 
other to be reckoned with, its phases but 
now becoming familiar to genuine soci- 
ological students; and this is, the utter 
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WISCONSIN —LOWEST TYPE OF PRAIRIE FARM-HOUSE 


isolation of thousands of these women 
from all that makes life desirable, the 
monotony of the daily grind, the hide- 
ous, unrelieved bareness, the desperate 
ugliness of all that eyes rest upon, that 
hands touch. 

That the victims are for the most part 
unconscious of these causes does not 
better the matter, though it adds force 
to the argument for the teaching of 
beauty from the kindergarten up. Our 
Puritan background is responsible for 
the death of that real sense of beauty 
which had active and happy existence in 
the day in which the great cathedrals 
grew, and the stone that once set in 
place might perchance never be looked 
upon again by human eye, had as patient 
and loving carving as the row of saints 
over the portal or the tracery of the 
rose-windows. 

Puritanism killed all this, conscien- 
tiously and studiously, believing all 
work of man’s hands offensive to an 
angry God, placated presumably by the 
destruction they waged. Weare, though 
a nation of many peoples, still Puritan, 


and till now in its faint beginnings art 
for the mass has made but little head- 
way. We are not alone. It is as true 
of England and her great cities. The 
unspeakable meanness and sordid ugli- 
ness of the miles on miles of little houses 
in London East, but hardly less so in 
London Southwest or North, can never 
be forgotten by the explorer of those 
streets. Ruskin’s passionate denuncia- 
tion rang out long before men gave heed 
to it, till William Morris spoke with 
equal wonder and pity. The deadening 
of the sense of beauty is always infinitely 
more than a mere esthetic loss. It is 
the killing out of the imagination, the 
noblest of all God-given faculties. 
With this deadening comes the cheapen- 
ing and vulgarization of all living. We 
are quick, keen, sensitive, and appreci- 
ative where the least chance is given. 
The crowd of students flocking to our 
art schools is proof of the need and its 
perception. But the White City was 
our first genuine national lesson in 
beauty ; and art in the public schools, its 
direct result, has not yet reached the 
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mass of men and women who are still 
subduing the land with which their 
children will deal in larger fashion. 

Another chapter is added to the phi- 
losophy of history as we seek to under- 
stand the farm-house of to-day Art is 
history, and the lack of it less so; 
and these pages, though devoted to art 
in house and home, may with equal jus- 
tice and necessity hold some the eon- 
ditions that hinder the progress of art, 
and thus of civilization. Material prog- 
ress is never civilization; it is only when 
art is as natural a possession land or 
houses or steam reapers and binders that 
civilization has begun. 

Before the regeneration of 
house can begin, we must kn¢ 
that make it what it is, seein 
lute comprehension and sympathy 
limitations, not alone of training and 
inheritance but of circumsté and 
seeking not only to avoid antagonism, 
but to meet at every turn s1 possibil- 
ities of betterment as are open to all. 

If we examine closely, we are almost 
certain to find that the ‘‘abandoned 
farm’’ of New England da back not 
longer than fifty years or s« In oldest 
New England it is usually isolated, a 
‘‘hill farm’’ perhaps, and in any case set 
far from village and the chance of hu- 
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man intercourse. In such conditions 
discontent is certain, and not only ‘“‘the 
boys,’’ but the entire generation, make 
for the west or its equivalent. In old- 
est New England is a very different state 
of things, and on the Cape and along 
the north shore in Massachusetts, one 
finds the finest specimens of the colonial 
farm-house a part of the villages them- 
selves. For New England, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, tried a plan that 
worked absolutely well, yet we have not 
only left it behind, but wellnigh forgot- 
ten that it ever existed. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, with that common sense that 
marked the practical side of life, planned 
every settlement so that the people were 
in close relation, and all went to the 
outlying farm-land beyond for the 
day’s work. It was only as danger 
from the Indians ceased, and men craved 
more and more land, cultivating a great 
deal rather poorly instead of caring for 
a little very perfectly, that this plan’ 
gradually dropped. 

This deliberate arrangement for living 
in such fashion that social intercourse 
could be had was by no means English 
alone. The European farmer has always 
held to it, this including Russia and the 
whole Seandinavian country alike. The 
greater part of our Seandinavian popu- 
lation comes from cheery little 
villages, surrounded by farm- 
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lands, from which master and 
men come home at night. 
There is no civilized country 
save ours where the tillers of 
the soil adapt their home life 
so badly to the conditions of 
nature. It is true that our 
original method of pre-emp- 
tion necessitated five years of 
living on the section to perfect 
the title and get the patent, 
and some change in the land 
laws would be required were a 
different plan desired. But the 
day is past in which such pro- 
eess is longer necessary,—if 
indeed we are to believe that 
it has ever been so in any real 
nature of things. 











OLD Minot House aT CoNcoRD, Mass. 


Take the life of the farmer on a sec- 


tion as we all know it. If the farm 
holds only a quarter-section, and the 
house stands exactly in the center of 
each, each house would still be half a 
mile from any neighbor. But where a 
farm means a whole section or more, 
the distance lengthens, till practically 
communication is impossible save by 
horse and wagon, though one energetic 
woman of my acquaintance used to ride 
over to her nearest neighbor’s, four 
miles away, on a promising young steer, 
which learned to make very good time. 
Mankind are naturally gregarious, but 
generations of isolated living have made 
the farmer everywhere a synonym for 
churlishness at times, and always a kind 
of conservatism that has wrought for 
him some of the evils the grange sought 
to modify, and has at many points suc- 


ceeded. What are the actual conditions 
of this human being on a northwestern 
prairie, where the short, hot summer 
compels quick work to keep up with it, 
and the long, cold winter shuts down 
on all outdoor work save care for stock? 

We all know the expression of these 
lonely farm-houses. The treeless plain 
stretches far away to the horizon line, 
the color and vastness which grass and 
flowers and summer sunshine bring, all 
swallowed up in the white expanse, with 
only a fringe of willows or cottonwoods 
marking a watercourse here and there. 
Bird life ends as wild ducks and geese 
pass southward. Save for fierce, whis- 
tling winds that drive the powdery snow 
into every chink and cranny, there is the 
silence of death over the whole land- 
scape. Tarred building-paper helps the 
settler to keep out cold; but at best the 
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view arising from this fact. Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, French Cana- 
dians, Finns, and even Icelanders, and 
Americans from many different states, 
find no social bond, even when sought. 
Usually it remains unsought. 

‘*There is but one remedy,’’ he writes, 
‘“‘for the dreariness of farm life on the 
prairies; the isolated farm-house must 
be abandoned, and the people must draw 
together in villages. The peasants of 
the Russian steppes did this centuries 
ago, and so did the dwellers on the 
great Danubian plain. . . . It would 
be entirely feasible to redivide the land 
in regions where it is all of nearly uni- 
form fertility and value. Let us sup- 
pose that the owners of sixteen quarter- 
section farms, lying in a body and form- 
ing four full sections, should agree to 
remove their homes to the center of the 
tract, and run new dividing lines radi- 
ating to the outer boundaries. Each 
settler would still have one hundred and 
sixty acres, and no one would live more 
than a mile from the remotest limit of 
his farm. The nearer fields could be 
used for stock and the distant ones for 
grain. The homes of the sixteen fam- 
ilies would surrround a village green, 
where the school-house would stand. 
Such a nucleus of population would soon 

possess a church, in common 
with other farmers in the 
neighborhood who might still 
cling to the old mode of iso- 
lated living, and there would 
probably be a store and a post- 
office. An active social life 
would soon develop in such a 
community. The school would 
soon go on winters as well as 
summers. Friendly attach- 
ments would be formed, and 
mutual helpfulness in farm and 
household work would soon de- 
velop into a habit.’’ 

To bring this about may seem 
a present impossibility. But 
the farmer realizes his own 
need, the farmer’s wife no less, 
every intelligent one protesting 
against the type of life forced 
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upon the family, and planning 
in granges and farmers’ insti- 
tutes how to better conditions. 
At first there would be many 
ahitech. The new system would 
most probably have to begin at 
the top of the scale and work 
down; but this is true of all 
work being done in humanita- 
rian or progressive lines. 

At this point comes in the 
possibility of a reconstructed 
thought as to the general ex- 
pression of the houses them- 
selves. Already plans have 
been discussed by women here 
and there, who see the strenu- 
ous necessity for a changed 
ideal in this phase of build- 
ing. At more than one point 
the buildings have been centralized, and 
men enabled to use steam plows, ete., in 
common, while women have also com- 
bined to buy the best dairy apparatus. 
Combination to business ends and the 
enlarging of facilities for better living 
is a different matter from co-operation, 
and makes no insistence on the enforced 
dwelling or working together of alien 


elements, leaves each family free to its 
own life, yet adds at once the advantage 
always inherent in business combination 
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for a common good. A leader will be 
necessary, but there is always a ruling 
spirit in any community. It is likely to 
be a woman, and there are many women 
to-day abundantly able to plan a settle- 
ment of this order, to see its possibilities 
on the picturesque side, and if left to 
themselves to evolve a new order of 
house. It has already been done in im- 
perfect degree. The time is ripe for en- 
larged action, and it is this that we shall 
next consider. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE OVERSHADOWING BARN 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 
DEPARTMENT 


individuality. It was evident that the 
new house might presently enlarge itself, 
for a room or two had been docked from 
the original plan, and the usable space 
turned into a big ‘‘living-room,’’ in which 
library predominated. Beyond lay the 
dining-room, with its eastern windows; 
and then the kitchen in which we had 
gathered, a kitchen singularly different 
in expression from any provided for in 
the average plan. 

‘If we were not epicures, this kitchen 
would be impossible,’ said the pretty 
mistress. 

‘‘Epicures,’’ repeated the Judge. 
THE ANGELS’ KITCHEN “‘But epicures would need a big range 

for roasts and all the rest, whereas this 
| was a new house, an unfinished gas one will hardly admit a real family 











one, yet in that stage of completion turkey—a Thanksgiving one at least.’’ 
which delights the soul of the ‘‘A small one is much better, to my 
owner, since each step forward in mind,’’ returned the mistress. ‘‘But we 

the perfecting process m«¢ a fresh are epicures who study flavor and qual- 
sense of good days to come under that ity—not bon vivants. They are quite 
roof-tree. There had been barely enough another matter. They demand unceas- 
money to compass the pretty plan, ing change, unceasing complication. 
worthy even of Coleman’s delightful An epicure knows the meaning of the 
series of ‘Successful Houses.’’ The flavor in a perfectly boiled potato. The 
owners were young people, beginning bon vivant wants his dressed in a hundred 
life very simply, and ready to dispense ways. Now Walter and I are both 
with all superfiuities of modern life. agreed in liking the very best, yet pre- 
To both of them beauty was an essential ferring simplicity, and scouting a great 
equally with bread and butter, and they variety at once. We have even half 
knew the meaning of the word settled, with Edward Carpenter, that 
This venture of building had been an one central dish may be enough—this 
unexpected one, the result of a little surrounded by a cordon of satellite 
legacy and the ownership of quarter of dishes, of fruits, ete., and all beautiful 
an acre of land twenty-five miles out, tolook upon. Our minds are not fixed 
eovered still with under-growth and on this point. In the mean time, you 
voung trees, and just beyond it one or see, there is a delightful storeroom, or 
two other much more pretentious houses, pantry of a glorified order, on which 
each one, however, owning a distinct to call in emergencies. Living in the 
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country at present compels it. We have 
to have multitudinous things in cans. 
Then I rejoice in jams almost as thor- 
oughly as an Englishwoman, and my 
orange marmalade is a step beyond 
theirs. Ask Walter. He and an Ox- 
ford friend of his ate a whole pot of it 
on their toast the other morning.’’ 

‘‘All this sounds as if you dispensed 
with a cook—you, a college woman!”’ 

‘Yes, a college woman, but one who 
has added a solid course in domestic 
science, and another, self-given, in 
the simplification of living. There is so 
much one need not do and have.”’ 

‘*Where is the laundry?’’ 

‘‘Where I hope all laundries will 
presently be: somewhere else. “We are 
an experimental people out here. ‘We,’ 
and that means the four families who 
are all old friends, are trying a little 
combination laundry. You see I do not 
use the word ‘co-operative,’ because this 
is a business combination for the benefit 
of the manager, an energetic woman, 
who believes she can presently make 
some money doing honest work. We 
believe so, too. That eliminates tubs 
and blue Monday from our plan, and 
also the rage and fury of an ironing fire. 
At once an atmosphere of peace is felt. 
This gas range confirms it. The Alad- 
din oven there in the niche clinches the 
fact. The house will never know coal 
dust or ashes save from our one open 
wood fire in the living-room. To have 
a rich uncle of an experimental turn of 
mind close at hand means the tapping 
of his heat, and the pipes laid between 
the three houses. And the kitchen, 
you see, has its hardwood floor, its tiled 
wainscoting, its open plumbing. The 
most determined and adventurous roach 
will find no hiding-place. And till the 
house is quite paid for there will be no 
Bridget. Polly, you know, is just leav- 
ing college, and she is to learn the new 
order of housekeeping before she be- 
gins on her own account with her 
‘co-ed.’ ”’ 

‘‘Ha!”’ interjected the young husband. 
‘This publie confidence—”’ 

“The letter only came this morning, 


Walter, and settles the kitchen question 
for the present.’’ 

‘‘But what will your mother think? 
Your mother-in-law—’’ said the Judge. 

“It is a question if they think at all,”’ 
returned the mistress, magisterially. 
“They are most intelligent women, but 
they are both unable to see that this is a 
transition time for all women, and that 
somebody must begin to do the unusual 
things that precede a rearrangement of 
ideas and methods.”’ 

“The abolition of the kitchen is one of 
them?’’ 

‘‘T hope not. Iam sure mine will not 
go—only the abolition of certain forms 
of slavery connected with it. But all 
this has little to do with this private 
view of an idealized kitchen, which, if 
we come in time to one in common for 
the chief supply of the four families, 
will serve its turn principally for little 
private festivities or needs, as in sick- 
ness. You see I am much of Mrs. Stet- 
son’s mind in this: ‘Does family unity, 
or the very existence of the family, de- 
pend, as some women assert, on their 
being together at meals? A family 
unity which is only bound together by 
a table-cloth is of questionable value.’ 

‘*All this lies far ahead, you are going 
to say. So be it. In the mean time, my 
kitehen shall be beautiful, and so the 
work that must be done feel the uplift of 
that fact, at least.’’ 

The mistress turned, and with a touch 
removed a square of cloth over the 
high settle, the back of which became a 
table when turned over. A beading of 
the Georgia pine which made the kitchen 
woodwork surrounded the most aston- 
ishing picture ever placed on kitchen 
wall—the Murillo of the Louvre, known 
as ‘‘The Vision of St. Diego,’’ or oftener 
as ‘‘The Angels’ Kitchen,’’ reproduced 
here in a Braun photograph under glass ; 
and opposite it, in a narrow panel, a 
Gerard Dow, also in the Louvre, a maid 
standing at a window, pouring milk 
from a pitcher into a basin on the table, 
the serene strength of the face a type of 
the maid one would gladly see in all 
kitchens. 
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national reputation to su] 
alterations as may be provs 
tial to the comfort and 
the inmates of the White H 

We heartily indorss 
the plan of a 
means, in fact, to keep 
spoiled the harmony and 
nation’s home. At the 
anxieties are aroused lest 
sion, the doctors, 
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paring and washing and making ready 
for the festa. It is all true. It is 
a prophecy. There should be angels iy 
the kitechen—trained minds, skilled 
hands, true, loving souls, that every 
ounce of food the human being demands 
be filled with the force that such thought 
makes part of it. Some day the world 
will know that this is law, or can be 
made law, for all food, and I mean to 
help on that day. That is why my beau- 
tiful photograph is here, and here it 
stays. It means the future.’’ 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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doubt these gentlemen are zealous for 
truth and beauty, and will, we trust, 
work honestly toward this end; but the 
whole matter is disturbing, and our 
hearts are saddened. This best and 
largest of colonial legacies has so far 
kept the noble dignity, exquisite refine- 
ment, and sweet homeliness of the 
architecture of that fortunate period 
unmarred. 

We cannot but believe that much of 
the beauty—the peculiar, restful beauty 
—inherent in all things belonging to 
the early years of the colonies lay in 
the wholesome restraint that limited 
money means. Great wealth was almost 
unknown. Good things cost a great 
deal, and many sacrifices had to be 
made to allow of these coveted houses, 
equipages, gowns, ete., all brought from 
over the water; and they must be honest 
through and through to last many a year, 
from so far did they come. Hence, sim- 
plicity was sought, so that worth might 
be assured, rather than showy, mere- 
tricious ornament. Restraint is the 
watchword of worthy attainment. Re- 
straint, faith, and patience work wonders 
in the material realm. 

Let us give God’s speed to these pub- 
lic-spirited artists, and add our mite of 
influence with hearty good will. Too 
much eannot be said toward furthering 
the cause of this admirable commission. 

E. K 
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